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Applications to sell Theodore Roosevelt’s own 
account of his. African hunting expedition, 
“African Game Trails,” in response to the page 
inserted by its publishers, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, in The Outlook of July 9th, came in such 
great numbers and from so high a grade of men 
—college students, teachers, clergymen, and the 
like—as to show that the opportunities offered 
are appreciated: yet some of the best oppor- 
tunities in the way of territory remain open. 
Many more agents are needed. 

The inducements that lead men to the work 
are the very conditions that make so wide the 
limit on the number of agents : Roosevelt’s won- 
derful popularity, the consequent great demand 
for his book, and the courtesy, such as’ the 
ordinary agent seldom meets, given to those 
engaged in selling it. These things, making 
possible the guarantee of high commission and 
monopoly of territory, place the chance to act 
as agent for “African Game Trails” above any 
in the same line that has ever arisen. 

This chance 1s now as great as ever, for many 
of the most advantageous districts are still un- 
filled—districts thickly settled and prosperous, 
where the popularity of Roosevelt is greatest. 

Men are now needed to fill these places. All 
to apply—and no time should be lost, for the 
book will be published in August—address the 
Roosevelt Scribner Department, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Name 


Certain names in the business world are 
instantly recognized. Rothschild stands for 
banking ond Eloyds for insurance; Krupp 
makes cannon and Pullman builds cars: 
Gorhom stands for silverware. These names des- 
ignate the world’s accepted standard of Quality. 


Gorham Silverware is classed with the finest 
craftsmanship in all ages: with the Damascene 
work of the Saracenic armorers, with the seal 
cutting of Nineveh in the 7th century before 
Christ. with the bronzes of Pompeii, and the 
intaglios of Greece. 


It is the ripe product of three successive gen- 
erations of trained silversmiths, working with a 
single object in view — to establish Gorham 
pre-eminence throughout the world. 

To distinguish Gorham 


silverware always look 
for this trade-mark 


To obtain Gorham Silverware go to any 
leading jeweler. 


The Gorham Co. 


Silversmiths 


New York 


Gorham Silver Polish—The Best for Cleaning Silver 
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Almost simultaneously 
4 with the report that the 

threatened strike on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad would probably 
be averted through the removal of mis- 
understanding by conferences between 
the railway officials and representatives of 
railway brotherhoods, came the news that 
a strike had been declared upon the 
Grand Trunk Railway. ‘This is a Cana- 
dian line managed by a Canadian com- 
pany. ‘The natural query that arises is, 
How could this strike take place in a coun- 
try which has so strict a law for the pre- 
vention of strikes, particularly on public 
utilities ? Last week, in commenting upon 
the dispute between the officers and some 
of the employees on the Pennsylvania 
line, The Outlook said: “If this had 
occurred in Canada, neither side could take 
aggressive measures until the case had been 
heard by an impartial tribunal.” Now, 
within a week, in Canada, perishable freight 
in trains is held on sidings, steamers are 
leaving their ports underladen, communi- 
ties are deprived of such acommon neces- 
sity as ice, and passengers wait vainly for 
trains, because the men employed on the 
Grand Trunk Railway and the officials 
in charge of the railway company have 
failed to agree on terms. The fact is 
that the dispute between the trainmen and 
conductors on one side and the company 
on the other was referred to a Board of 
Investigation in accordance with the Indus- 
trial. Disputes Investigation Act. The 
company has given out the statement that 
the finding of the Board of Investigation 
was acceptable to the company and would 
be adopted; but the men, declaring that 
the award was not acceptable to them, 
and that the company’s interpretation of 
its terms was not in accordance with their 


views, have gone on strike. The men 
are entirely within their legal rights, inas- 
much as the acceptance of the award is 
not compulsory. ‘This dispute is thus not 
a sudden flaring up of the passions of 
men. It is a disagreement that has con- 
tinued for weeks. It was as long ago 
as the 18th of last March that the dis- 
agreement had become critical enough to 
call for the creation of the Board of In- 
vestigation. It required three months for 
the Board to make its investigation. The 
Board made its report on June 22. The 
provisions of the law have thus been fully 
observed: but they have not been effect- 
ive in averting the strike. This, how- 
ever, is only the second case in three 
years in which this has been true. There 
have been thirty-two boards on railway 
disputes. The United States as well as 
Canada has heard all about this strike, 
but the people of the United States have 
heard nothing of the thirty other disputes, 
just because there have been no strikes. 


In accordance with his 
already expressed opinion, 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York City, sent to 
the Board of Aldermen a message stating 
that he had no power to stop the exhibi- 
tion of moving pictures of the recent prize 
fight. At the same time he pointed out 
without recommendation that the Board 
of Aldermen had “ the power to make it 
a penal offense to so exhibit such pic- 
tures.” The Board of Aldermen, timidly 
avoiding the issue which had been pre- 
sented to them, referred the message, with- 
out discussion, to their Law Committee, 
which cannot report until late in Septem- 
ber. By the time the matter can come 
again before that Board other matters will 
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have intervened to divert public attention. 
In the meantime, without private action 
brought in the courts, there is nothing 
except public sentiment to. prevent chil- 
dren and young people from seeing pic- 
tured on the screen all the details of an 
entertainment which the State has out- 
lawed. The governors of a number of 
States have expressed their intention of 
recommending to local authorities that the 
exhibition of moving pictures of the prize 
fight be prohibited. The Governor of 
Connecticut has issued a proclamation 
embodying his recommendations. The 
effect of such expressions of disapproval 
is not to be found merely in laws and 
ordinances, or official orders issued as a 
consequence, but even more decidedly in 
the creation of a public sentiment that will 
deprive the exhibitions of patronage, and 
in the announced willingness of the syndi- 
cate that controls these pictures to with- 
draw, without legal conflict, from those 
places where legislation adverse to the 
pictures has been adopted. 


For the fourteenth 
time the Hampton 
Negro Conference re- 
cently held its annual 
meeting. It once more urged what Mr. 
Roosevelt in his Berlin address called the 
fundamental virtues: the good home, con- 
scientious fatherhood and motherhood, 
faithfulness and efficiency in labor, and 
regard for the welfare of others. Espe- 
cially definite results of the past activities 
of the Conference were discovered in the 
improvement of life insurance and in the 
fight against tuberculosis. In 1904 an 
investigation revealed the unsoundness of 
the insurance features of the negro fra- 
ternal societies. ‘These assessment com- 
panies, like many among the white peo- 
ple, were headed toward self-destruction. 
Since then many of these fraternal soci- 
eties have joined together in an associa- 
tion for the purpose of improving these 
conditions. As reported to the 1910 
Conference, these companies now require 
medical examination preliminary to insur- 
ance, and have adopted premium rates 
based on a mortality table and a system 
of accounting showing profits and losses. 
So much for the effect of past Confer- 
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ences on negro insurance. As for the 
effect of past Conferences upon tubercu- 
losis among colored people, definite ad- 
vance is also recorded. The Conference 
has for twelve years combated the rav- 
ages of tuberculosis by distributing circu- 
lars and by instituting meetings through- 
out Virginia for the instruction of the 
colored people in the importance of fresh 
air and cleanliness. A year ago the Vir- 
ginia Colored Anti-Tuberculosis League 
was formed. Reports indicate an awak- 
ening of public opinion among the negroes 
on this subject, and the last report on 
vital statistics (1908) issued by the 
United States Census Bureau shows a 
marked decrease in the general death 
rate of the colored race. Since over 
eighty per cent of the colored people live 
in rural districts and over fifty per cent 
actually work on farms, questions pertain- 
ing to rural life naturally interested all 
the delegates. The discussion raised on 
some question in farming, in cooking, in 
building, frequently passed over to some 
question of general policy underlying race 
progress or race relation. The effect of 


the Conference was not only to engage 


the co-operation of all classes-of colored 
persons and colored institutions in dealing 
with the questions confronting the negro 
in the South, but also to enlist the co- 
operation of Southern white people. At 
this meeting, for instance, there were 
four addresses by men working in South- 
ern colleges and schools for white youth. 
Although it is essential for the progress 
of the negroes in the South that they should 
learn to help themselves and one another, 
it is equally essential for their progress 
that they should have not merely the 
sympathy but also the intelligent co-oper- 
ation of their whité neighbors. 


Our readers may remem- 
ber that in The Outlook 
of September 26, 1908, 
there was some account of the adoption 
of certain canons of ethics for the legal 
profession by the American Bar Associa- 
tion. These canons dealt with certain 
ethical problems which are continually 
presenting themselves to members of the 
bar. ‘They set forth a high standard of 
professional honor and integrity, and, at 
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the same time, are framed in such form 
and embodied in such spirit as to be 
rational and practicable of application. 
Our readers will be gratified to know 
that these canons have been adopted by 
the Bar Associations of the following 
States: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
New Jersey, Maine, Iowa, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, South Dakota, Kansas, Indiana, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Washington, Ne- 
braska, Louisiana, and Vermont. This has 
not been accomplished without opposition 
and discussion, but, if we understand the 
facts aright, the opposition has been not 
to the principles embodied in these canons 
but to the adoption by the State of the 
canons framed by a National association. 
A certain characteristic American pride of 
independence, prevailing curiously even in 
communities where State rights are not 
supposed to be ponular, serves to prevent 
one State from accepting the ethical prin- 
ciples as formulated by any organization 
outside of that State. In spite of this 
opposition, the canons of the American Bar 
Association have been adopted by seven- 
teen States, by the city of Boston, and prac- 
tically, though in different form, by the 
State of Connecticut. 


8 


In June the Rev. P. H. 
WHICH IS THE ~ 
reat catHotic? Gallen, pastor of the 

Roman Catholic Church 
in Florence, Massachusetts, a suburb of 
Northampton, in a sermon declared it to 
be a matter of congratulation that many 
Catholic young men are attending great 
universities such as Harvard and Yale, 
and Catholic young women are attending 
colleges like Smith. As the public school 
makes far more harmonious relations be- 
tween races and religions, so does attend- 
ance of men of different races and religions 
at the great colleges, and it brings Catholic 
young men into association with those 
who are destined to hold in the future the 
highest places in the government of the 
American people. The occasion of this 
reference to college attendance was the 
retiring of President Seelye from Smith 
College, and it was accompanied with a 
warmly appreciative notice of Dr. Seelye 
as a distinguished educator, ‘‘ whose broad 
and liberal mind always gave due recogni- 
tion to the moral and spiritual power of 
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the Catholic Church.” As a result of this 
sermor, the Catholic Bishop of Spring- 
field has required the resignation of 
Father Gallen, and he has been trans- 
ferred to a parish consisting of the two 
towns of South Deerfield and Conway. 
The incident is worthy. of notice here be- 
cause it emphasizes that division in the 
Roman Catholic Church which has been 
recently emphasized by so many other 
incidents. The one school believes in 
liberty, liberality, and progress because it 
believes that the Roman Catholic Church 
possesses such spiritual power and is the 
custodian of such spiritual truth that it has 
nothing to fear from the highest and broad- 
est human development ; the other school 
opposes liberty in thought and action, lib- 
erality in the recognition of spiritual life 
and sincerity of purpose in other com- 
munions, and that progress which recog- 
nizes the truth that the Kingdom of God 
is a growing Kingdom, and that in every 
day there walks a better to-morrow. The 
reason of this opposition, in our opinion, 
is its subconscious lack of faith in the spir- 
itual power of the Church to hold its own 
in a liberal and progressive age. Father 
Gallen, as a loyal member of his com- 
munion, has accepted without protest the 
rebuke of his bishop, and has taken up 
his work in his new parish, having urged 
his people not to give him any testimonial, 
or otherwise express any dissatisfaction 
with the course of the bishop. Our read- 
ers need no assurance from us that, in our 
judgment, Father Gallen is a better friend 
of the Roman Catholic Church than is his 
superior officer, and far more deserves the 
title Catholic. 
i Ss The resignation of Miss 
OF Miss HAzARD Caroline Hazard, for the 
last eleven years Presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, will be learned 
of with regret, not only by the undergrad- 
uates and the alumnz of the college, but 
by all those who are familiar with and 
interested in the higher education of 
women in America. Miss Hazard belongs 
to a well-known family of Rhode Island, 
known alike by success ‘achieved in the 
business field, by its just and fair dealing 
with employees, and by some notable con- 
tributions to philosophical literature. Not 
a college graduate herself, she - brought 
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with her to the position to which she was 
called eleven years ago the fruits of .a ripe 
culture, acquired by home training, by 
scholarly courses of study, and by travel 
abroad. Under her influence, the previ- 
ous standards of ‘scholarship have been 
maintained in the college and a spirit of 
social and artistic and musical culture and 
refinement has been developed. Her 
overwork brought on ill health, against 
which she has been struggling for a year 
or two, and on account of which she has 
at last been compelled to lay down the 
work in which she rendered so great a 
service and to which she gave so great an 
enthusiasm. 
8 

In harmony 
with the recom- 
mendations of 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, made when he was 
Forester of the United States, the work 
of revising the National Forest boundaries 
continues. A very large proportion of the 
recent Presidential proclamations concern- 
ing this matter were approved by Mr. 
Pinchot before leaving office. It has not 
been possible always to determine what 
ought to be the exact National Forest 
boundaries. When it is, eliminations or 
additions are made, on the Forester’s 
recommendation, by Presidential procla- 
mation. The recent proclamations in- 
clude both eliminations and additions. 
Lands are eliminated where, as in the 
Gunnison Forest, Colorado, territory hav- 
ing agricultural possibilities has been in- 
advertently included along the boundary ; 
or where, as in the Uncompahgre Forest, 
Colorado, boundary lands have been in- 
cluded containing no valuable merchant- 
able timber, and not important from the 
standpoint of forest conservation; or 
where, as in the Wallowa Forest, Oregon, 
boundary areas of open grass land have 
been included. Lands thus eliminated will 
be promptly restored to entry and settle- 
ment in the usual manner. As Forest 
officers have been instructed toreport, how- 
ever, not only on the character of lands in- 
cluded within National Forests, but also on 
the character of the bordering lands not 
included, it appears that additions are some- 
times desirable, if those boundary lands con- 
tain good groves of merchantable tumber, 
or if overgrazing kas hampered the growth 
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of forest reproduction, or if greater water- 
shed protection is necessary, and espe- 
cially if water is important for irrigation 
on a level country beyond the forest lim- 
its. Thus, as in the Datil Forest, New 
Mexico, large border areas have been 
added, and the forest boundaries, as a 
whole, made more scientific. The policy 


started by Mr. Pinchot is thus being 
furthered by his successor, Mr. Graves. 


One of the serious ques- 
tions confronting those 
battling for the preser- 
vation of the country’s forests is how best 
to prevent the setting of fires by steam 
railways operating through the wooded 
country. Statistics from reliable sources 
show that in forest lands traversed by 
railways the coal-burning locomotive has 
been the cause of from _ twenty-five 
per cent up to in some regions ninety 
per cent of the forest fires. New York 
State has shown its progressiveness 
by taking hold of this question with a 
firm hand. The entire abolition of coal- 
burning locomotives from the Adiron- © 
dacks will have been accomplished this 
year. Acting on the petition of the For- 
est, Fish, and Game Commissioner, the 
Public Service Commission has ordered 
the installation of oil-burning engines on 
the lines of the New York Central and 
Delaware and Hudson operating through 
the Forest Preserve. The Delaware and 
Hudson has already fully complied with 
the order, and the New York Central 
will have completed the installation of oil- 
burners by September 1. The safety of 
oil-burning locomotives has already been 
demonstrated in New York. The Raquette 
Lake Railway, nineteen miles in length, in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, which by 
statute is required to use oil-burning loco- 
motives, has been in operation for ten 
years, and no forest fire has ever been 
set by one of its locomotive engines. The 
only fire on its line was caused by a coal- 
burning locomotive which had been used, 
in violation of law, to haul a special train. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad, with 1,100 
oil-burning locomotives, furnishes unques- 
tioned evidence of the practicability of 
such operation. The use of oil-burning 
engines on the Rangeley divisicn of the 
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Maine Central Railroad between Austin 
Junction and Kineon station, a distance 
of fifty miles through thick forests, under- 
taken voluntarily by the railway, “to 
eliminate the risk of fire and reducé 
the cost of patrolling the road to guard 
against fire,” is an illustration more con- 
vincing than argument. This extreme 
action ‘on the part of New York State 
followed the great devastation of the sea- 
son of 1908, when nearly 370,000 acres of 
wooded land in the Forest Preserve were 
burned over, villages destroyed, and the 
property loss and suffering of inhabitants 
of the district affected most serious. The 
awful lesson of 1903,: when 465,000 
acres were burned over and a loss of 
$3,500,000 incurred, had not proved a 
warning, and was so soon forgotten 
that in 1908 the railways as well as 
the State found themselves practically 
unprepared for the prevention of fire 
damage. The 1908 fires in the Adiron- 
dacks destroyed over $125,000 worth 
of lumber and logs and nearly $50,000 
worth of buildings, besides the loss to 
State.lands amounting .to $644,000. On 
thousands of acres which were first 
burned in 1903 the 1908 fires consumed 
the vegetable matter or “ duff’’ which 
forms the floor of the forest, and which 
will prevent reforestation for many years. 
No fires from locomotives have occurred 
on the lines of the Delaware and Hudson 
this year, and that line is operating its trains 
entirely with oil-burning locomotives and 
maintaining satisfactory schedules. On 
another line there has been one bad forest 
fire, which has been traced to a locomo- 
tive sent out with a defective ash-pan 
which scattered hot coals along the tracks. 
Twenty-seven States have given this sub- 
ject attention and taken measures to 
lessen the dangers from, and prevention 
of, forest fires along railway lines. Within 
a few years Alabama, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee have re- 
quired spark-arresters on engines operated 
in or near forest lands ; Idaho and Oregon 
have passed laws on the subject. The 
requirement of oil-burning engines is 
being agitated by Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
and Oregon. Arkansas, South Dakota, 
and Virginia, by special statute, make 
railways liable for damages caused ky 
their operation, and Massachusetts and 
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South Dakota give to railways an insur- 
able interest in abutting property. Cali- 
fornia in 1907 made an appropriation 
for the cutting of fire lanes and fire trails 
on the south slope of the San Bernardino 
Mountains, in co-operation with the Forest 
Service; and quite recently the Great 
Northern Railway Company and the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company signed 
an agreement with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture which provides for co-operation 
between these railways and the Forest 
Service in the matter of fire control along 
their rights of way. General recommenda- 
tions for better protection against forest 
fires have recently been made by the 
Governors of Florida, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and New Jersey. Michigan in 
1907 gave the general subject of fire pre- 
vention to its Special Forester and Tax 
Land Commission for investigation, and 
enacted a thorough amendment of its fire 
laws. New York, however, has set the 
standard by requiring, under State direc- 
tion, effectual and positive remedies for 
preventing forest fires by the railways. 

At its recent ses- 

THE NATIONAL . ~ 

FINE ARTS Commission Sion Congress acted 

favorably upon the 
recommendations of Presidents Roosevelt 
and ‘Taft and created a Fine Arts Com- 
mission, to advise the Government with 
regard to its various ventures in the 
domain of the fine arts. The misplaced 
statues in Washington may, we hope, now 
not be socommon. President Taft has 
appointed an excellent list of members of 
the Commission, of which Mr. Daniel H. 
Burnham, the eminent Chicago architect, 
is chairman. At its first meeting, in pass- 
ing on designs for public works in- 
tended for the National capital, the Com- 
mission approved the plan of making the 
Mall—the open space extending from the 
Capitol to. the Washington Monument— 
an avenue for the best, statuary. The 
result will, we trust, be more dignified 
and satisfactory than the famous avenue 
of Hohenzollern statues in the Berlin 
Thiergarten. It should be, for the region 
is more picturesque and the statues are 
certain to be more varied in character. 
The Commission approved the plans for 
the new Department of Justice Building, 
and also gave its sanction to the placin~- 
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of the new Department of State Building 
a block back of Pennsylvania Avenue in- 
stead of directly on the street; thus the 
tangent line begun by the District of Colum- 
bia Building will be continued and the 
approach to the Treasury and the White 
House made more impressive. We hope 
that other cities besides the National 
capital may receive the benefit of the 
Commission’s criticisms. As Congress has 
jurisdiction over the land on which stand 
Federal buildings in the various States, the 
Commission’s authority should be extended 
so as to affect the plans for new post- 
offices and custom-houses. 

In its issue of last week 

The Outlook called attention 
to the fact that the New York * Times ” 
in an editorial had misrepresented Mr. 
Roosevelt by reporting that he had said 
regarding the New York Governorship : 
“IT want to find the best man for the 
office,’ when what he really had said was : 


AN APOLOGY 


‘‘We [meaning the Republicans of the 
State] want to find the best man for the 
It is simple fairness now to say 
in another editorial 


office.” 
that the “ ‘Times ” 
has corrected the error. The editors of 
that journal add to their correction the 
statement: “ Furthermore, we wish to 
withdraw, denounce, and disclaim any 
observations of our own based upon this 
unauthenticated ‘I.’” We = started to 
write this paragraph with the intention of 
entitling it “‘ A Handsome Apology,” but 
in the interest of accuracy we have con- 
cluded to strike out the adjective “ hand- 
some” on account of the blemish which 
is given to the * Times ” retraction by the 
fact that some of its phrases indicate a 
little irritation with Mr. Roosevelt be- 
cause he did not say “‘ I” instead of * we,” 
and thus confirm certain preconceived 
notions of his character which the 
* Times ”’ appears to entertain. A hand- 
some apology, like a handsome apple, in 
order to deserve the adjective ought to be 
whole-hearted. 
2) 
. The New York “ Eve- 
SIGNIFICANT NEWS : —s 
FROM THE PHiLIPPiNes MING Post” recently 
contained two special 
despatches which bring ‘out in a very 
striking way the fine work which is 
keing done in the Philippines by the 
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officials of the United States Govern- 
ment. One despatch reports the death 
of Lieutenant Edward Y. Miller, U.S. A., 
Governor of the island of Palawan, and 
the other the narrow escape from death 
of Dr. Dean C. Worcester, American 
Secretary of the Interior for the Philip- 
pines. For ten years, since the close of 
the Spanish War, Lieutenant Miller, who 
was a captain in the Fifth Illinois Velun- 
teer Regiment, and went from the volun- 
teers into the regular army, was stationed 
on the island of Palawan, in the Philip- 
pines. The twenty-eight thousand native 
inhabitants of that island were half-bar- 
baric savages. Lieutenant Miller, with 
the co-operation of his wife, not only 
trained these natives in agricultural and 
industrial pursuits, but taught them mili- 
tary science, so that they were able to 
defend themselves successfully against 
the bloody Moros and other savage tribes 
of neighboring islands. ‘Their military 
training having won them peace—a use- 
ful argument for those who believe that 
an efficient army and navy form one of 
the essential provisions for maintaining 
peace in this day of the world—they de- 
veloped a profitable commerce in cocoanut, 
cattle, and timber. Lieutenant Miller’s 
death by accidental drowning is deplored 
by the natives, and has removed from the 
service of the United States an officer 
whose place in the work of pacification 
and development of the island, General 
Bell has said, could not be filled “by a 
company, probably not by a battalion, and 
possibly not by a regiment of troops.” 
Secretary Worcester was attacked from an 
ambuscade by a body of Moro outlaws on 
the island of Palawan—outlaws whose 
savage activities Lieutenant Miller had 
done so much to curb. It was only by 
the quick work of his body-guard of 
Philippine scouts, who killed and wounded 
some of the attacking party, that Dr. 
Worcester’s life was saved. He was 
visiting the island in connection with the 
installation of a new Governor to fill the 
place left vacant by the death of Lieuten- 
ant Miller. Dr. Worcester affords a fine 
example of the scholar in politics. He is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
and left the Department of Botany and 
Zoology in that institution in 1899 to~be- 
come a member of the Government of 
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the Philippines, which he had visited in a 
scientific capacity as early as 1888. He 
knows the Philippine Islands geographi- 
cally, scientifically, and humanly as well 
as, if not better than, any other American ; 
and he has been in peril many times from 
disease, disaster, and savage assault in 
pursuing his scientific and official visits 
throughout the archipelago. He _ has 
been Secretary of the Interior in the 
Philippines for nearly ten years, and has 
exerted an important influence in the edu- 
cational and commercial development of 
the native inhabitants. No one can read the 
stories connected with the work of these 
two men, Dr. Worcester and Lieutenant 
Miller, without being impressed by the 
fact that the United States Government 
is doing in the Philippines a really self- 
sacrificing work, not only for the benefit 
of the natives, but for the benefit of the 
entire civilized world, which even a decent 
regard for duty forbids it to abandon. 
Every one may reasonably hope that the 
distant future may bring about a social and 
political condition in the Philippines that 
will make those islands as independent 
of the United States as Canada is inde- 
pendent of Great Britain; but the facts 
related in the despatches concerning Dr. 
Worcester and Lieutenant Miller make it 
perfectly patent that it is impossible to 
fix a date for such independence now, 
and probably foolish to spend any time 
discussing it. 


The wholly un- 
provoked attack 
of the Czar and 
the Russian Council of Ministers upon 
the constitutional autonomy of Finland 
may fairly be described, and can only be 


s 
THE RUSSIAN COUP D’ETAT 
IN FINLAND 


fitly described, as a coup Wétat. It is 
not a regular or lawful procedure; it 
cannot be justified by any plea of national 
self-preservation ; and it violates, in the 
most cynical and shameless way, a solemn 
and sacred promise made to the Diet and 
people of Finland by five successive 
Czars. Revolutions usually begin among 
the oppressed, but this is a revolution 
started by the oppressor. In the early 
part of last year, Nicholas II appointed 
a mixed commission, consisting of six 
Russians and five Finns, to draw up a 
plan for the enactment of what he 
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called “Imperial laws”’—that is, laws 
which related primarily to Finland, but 
which affected, incidentally, the interests 
of the Empire as a whole. This commis- 
sion held several meetings, but, failing to 
accomplish anything, it finally adjourned 
sine die, in November last, without even 
having come to a working agreement. 
The Finnish members insisted that under 
their Constitution, which the Czar himself 
had sworn to support, no law relating to 
Finland could be made or changed with- 
out the consent of the Finnish Diet, while 
the Russian members unanimously refused 
to admit this, even as a basis for negotia- 
tion. The Czar then directed the Rus- 
sian members to submit to the Council of 
Ministers a legislative project which they 
had drawn up without the co-operation of 
the Finnish members, and which gave to 
the Czar and the Russian Parliament ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all Finnish ques- 
tions that affected the interests of the 
Empire as a whole. The Czar thereupon 
issued the rescript of March 27, 1910, 
in which, after a few words of explana- 
tion, he ordered the project sent to the 
Duma and the Council of the Empire (the 
upper house of Parliament) for considera- 
tion and legislative action, and to the 
Finnish Diet for an expression of opinion. 
The bill, in its final form, provided, in 
substance, that the fundamental laws of 
Russia should be extended to Finland, re- 
gardless of the Finnish Constitution and 
the Finnish Diet ; that the Czar and the 
two houses of the Russian Parliament 
should have exclusive jurisdiction over all 
Finnish questions that related in any way 
to Imperial interests ; that the Czar alone 
should have power to define and name 
such questions ; and that Finland should 
have a right to be represented by five 
delegates in the Russian Duma and one 
in the Council of the Empire. Incor- 
porated in the measure was a list of sev- 
enteen subjects, or branches of civil 
administration, which were declared to be 
** Imperial ” in their character, and which 
therefore were wholly withdrawn from 
Finnish jurisdiction. Among them were 
the regulation and control of all societies 
and associations, of all public meetings, 
of all public schools, and of the press. 
On March 30 this bill was laid before the 
Duma, where it was strongly 0} posed by 
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the Constitutional Democrats, the Social 
Democrats, the Polish Group, and the 
Group of Toil, on the ground that it 
was a clear violation of the Finnish Con- 
stitution and of the promises made to 
the Finns by all the Czars since Alex- 
ander I. With the support and- co- 
operation, however, of the Octobrists, the 
Government succeeded, by a large ma- 
jority, in having the measure referred to 
a special committee of twenty-one for 
consideration and report. At the first 
meeting of this committee it became evi- 
dent that the plan of the Government 
party was to report the bill favorably 
with little consideration and no debate. 
The chairman, Krupenski, informed the 
members that the Czar wished them to 
“work with all diligence,” and they there- 
fore refused to wait for the “ opinion ” of 
the Finnish Diet, refused to allow a 
stenographic report to be made of the 
proceedings, and began to vote the bill 
through by paragraphs, without ever 
taking the trouble to answer the argu- 
ments and protests of Professor Milyukov 
and his liberal associates. Finding it im- 
possible to accomplish anything in the 
face of the fixed determination and 
“organized silence ” of the majority, all 
of the liberal members made a formal 
protest and withdrew, leaving the sup- 
porters of Stolypin and the Czar to take 
all responsibility for the bill, and report it 
to the Duma, which they soon did. 


The passage of the Finnish 
bill by the Duma was greeted 
by one of the most noted of 
the reactionaries in the Duma with the cry, 
* Finis Finlandie ;’ and it does indeed 
seem as though the measure marked the 
end of Finland, except as a wholly sub- 
jugated province of Russia. ‘The pre- 
tense that such a law is required in the 
interest of national unity, and that it only 
transfers to the Duma the right of legis- 
lating on affairs common to Russia and 
Finland, is shallow. The New York 
“Evening Post” recently gave a few 
illustrations of the kind of Imperial interest 
which the Russian Government plans to 
reserve for its own consideration. The 
illustrations are taken from an article by 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, the well-known author- 
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ity on Russian affairs, in a recent “ Con- 
temporary Review:” - : 

One question dealt with “the summary 
dismissal of officials and servants of the Fin- 
nish Railway Department, who come to their 
official duties in a state of intoxication.” 
The Ministerial Council also debated whether 
it was expedient to create the positions of 
watchman to the Geographical] Department 
of Helsingfors University, and stoker in the 
physical laboratory of the same institution.. 
The appointment of a statistical clerk for the 
financial department of the Finnish Senate 
at an annual salary of $1,000 was also dis- 
cussed. 

Twelve or fourteen years ago, just before 
the notorious General Bobrikoff was sent 
to Helsingfors to inaugurate the policy of 
intimidation and repression, he is reported 
to have said to an acquaintance in St. 
Petersburg that his position was very 
much like that of General Muravieff 
before the latter was sent to Poland. 
said the acquaintance, “ but 
there’s this difference: Muravieff was 
sent to Poland to put down an insurrec- 
tion, while you’re going to Finland to get 
up one.” The same biting remark may be 
made of the Finnish policy of Nicholas II 
in comparison with that of Alexander II. 
It is impossible for any country to pros- 
per or to maintain its intellectual pre- 
eminence when such a monarch as Nich- 
olas If and such a Government as that 
headed by Peter Stolypin have control of 
its public meetings, its public schools, and 
its press. Few military conquerors acquire 
such power over a country as that given 
by this bill to the bureaucrats of Russia. 
If this action does not produce a revolu- 
tion in Finland, it will not be because the 
l'inns lack provocation, but because they 
are sane enough to see that they have no 
chance, and self-controlled enough to 
wait. 

8 


By July 15 nearly five 
hundred Jews had been 
summarily expelled from 
the city of Kiev, the cradle of Russian 
Christianity, and no less than eleven hun- 
dred had been expelled after having been 
given supposedly sufficient time in which 


THE JEWS AND 
POLES IN RUSSIA 


to settle their affairs. Four hundred Jew- 
ish families still remain in Kiev, still sub- 
ject to the Imperial decree of May 14, 
which would return to the “ Pale” all 
Jews who are unable to establish their legal 
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right to remain outside its confines. In 
the original Jewish segregation law, the 
“ Pale,” as there defined, was formed by 
the Polish provinces and the Ukraine, or 
Little Russia. Within the limitations of 
this territory Jews were permitted to re- 
side, but were forbidden to live outside. 
Exceptions were made, however, from 
time to time, and large colonies of Jews 
are now established in the forbidden teér- 
ritory, particularly at Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Kiev, Nijni-Novgorod, and Tiflis. 
For instance, a hundred and ninety-one 
Jewish merchants of the “ First Guild” 
and their families are legally entitled to 
live in Moscow, but the other Hebrews 
resident in that city must produce proofs 
of their right to remain. This is all part of 
a comprehensive Russianizing unification 
scheme proposed by Peter Stolypin, the 
Premier. It applies to the Jews, Finns, 
and Poles. Now that Finland is being 
reduced to practically the position of an 
ordinary Russian province, Poland is also 
receiving ‘‘ treatment.’’ The Stolypin plan 
proposes to Russianize the Polish provinces 
by instituting there the zemstvo system of 
local government, by which the voting 
qualification would thenceforth be based 
on race and religion. Instead of a large 
Polish delegation in Parliament, therefore, 
there would be a large Russian delega- 
tion, and only a minority made up of 
Poles and Jews. The result of this 
unification scheme, in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s opinion, should be that Russians 
would nowhere feel themselyes in a posi- 
tion of subordination in their own empire ! 
In our opinion, such “ unification ”’ as. he 
proposes means reaction. 


Australia has made 
more new depart- 
ures in its tariff 
policy than any other protectionist Anglo- 
Saxon country. From July of this year 
the custom-houses of the Commonwealth 
are to be used to guard the interests 
of consumers against adulterated goods. 
Regulations have recently been promul- 
gated in Australia and in London which 
make it imperative that when an exporter 
in any country ships to Australia manufac- 
tures not composed throughout of materials 
of the grade or kind which the consumer 
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supposes that he is buying, the fact shall be 
marked on the goods, and so marked that 
it shall be brought to the attention of the 
ultimate consumer. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers in every country are familiar with 
the actual make-up of the goods which they 
are handling. Usually they know when 
they are acting as distributing agents for 
goods which are not exactly what they are 
described to the buying public. Hencefor- 
ward throughout the length and breadth 
of Australia it will be the fault of the 
consumers themselves if they do not 
know when adulterated manufactures 
which have been imported are being 
palmed off on them. In the new regula- 
tions, for instance, it is provided that if 
the soles of imported shoes are made of 
paper, or if they contain any other substi- 
tute for leather, an actual description of 
the composition of the sole shall be at- 
tached to the shoes, and the tag or label 
shall continue to be fastened to the shoes 
until they have passed from the. hands 
of the retailer into those of the final 
purchaser. ‘Textile fabrics into which, in 
the phraseology of the trade, “ loadings ”’ 
have been introduced for the sake of fin- 
ish or of weight, must be similarly de- 
scribed ; and, in brief, the new regulations 
would seem to make it impossible to con- 
ceal from Australians the exact character 
of any imported wares that are offered in 
their markets. The regulations will ad- 
mittedly cause some embarrassment to 
Australian importers; but they and the 
exporters, at least in Great Britain, have 
had adequate notice that this new policy 
was to be adopted by the Commonwealth, 
and have had due time in which to organ- 
ize their business to meet these new and 
quite onerous conditions. This departure 
is part of what has come to be known as 
the New Protection, which the Common- 
wealth has been seeking to establish since 
the protective tariff was revised in 1905 
and 1906. The New Protection has four 
clear and well-defined aims: (1) to secure 
the Australian market as far as possible 
for Australian manufacturers ; (2) to make 
certain that work-people in Australian fac- 
tories shall receive direct advantages from 
protection in the way of adequate wages 
and good working conditions ; (3) to pre- 
vent the sale of adulterated goods without 
warning consumers ; and (4) to establish a 
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preference, on the Canadian model, for 
British manufacturers. Australian manu- 
facturers are now pretty easily in possession 
of the Australian market, so far as they 
are able to supply it; the slight preference 
for British goods has been operative since 
1906; and now the new regulations 
against composite or adulterated manufac- 
tures are in force. But the scheme to 
bring it about that work-people shall enjoy 
directly some of the advantages of protec- 
tion broke down within a year after the 
tariff of 1906 was enacted. Manufactur- 
ers generally agreed to the plan when the 
tariff bill was before the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Otherwise the law of 1906 
would not have received the support of 
the labor men in the House of Represent- 
atives ; and without that support the bill 
must have failed. One manufacturer, how- 
ever, refused to accept the wages board 
plan that was embodied in the tariff. In 
the courts he assailed the constitutionality 
of the penalty to be inflicted. Judgment 
was in his favor; and all four aims of 
the New Protection cannot be pursued 
until there has been an amendment to the 
Constitution under which the Common- 
wealth of Australia was organized ten 
years ago. 
52) 

For the first time 
in the history of 
the four oversea 
Dominions of Great Britain—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
—an exclusively labor administration is 
now securely in charge of the affairs of a 
commonwealth. Before the Australian 
States were confederated, in 1900, Labor 
parties had had great influence in State 
politics ; and as far back as 1898 Queens- 
land had had a labor administration. 
Half-way through the Parliament of 
1906-1910 there was a short-lived labor 
administration in the Commonwealth of 
Australia. ‘The Watson Ministry, how- 
ever, was little more than a stop-gap gov- 
ernment. It was able to maintain itself 
in office only five months, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Deakin administration. 
Not until after the elections of this 
summer was there in the Common- 
wealth a labor administration sufficiently 
strong in the House of Representatives 
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to-live out the ordinary term of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament. In the new Par- 
liament representatives of labor are now 
easily in control of the lower house—the 
chamber that corresponds to the House 
of Commons in England—and the recent 
elections also added to the strength 
of the labor group in the Senate, where 
the new Fisher administration has now a 
majority of ten. It was a fusion of the 
Liberals and Conservatives, organized to 
curb the power of the Labor party, that 
ended the Watson administration. Mr. 
Andrew Fisher, the new Premier, is a com- 
paratively young man. He was born in 
Ayrshire, in Scotland, in 1862, and before 
he went into politics was a miner on the 
Gympie gold-field. Premier Fisher has, 
however, been almost continuously in 
politics since 1893, when he was elected 
to the Queensland Parliament as the first 
representative of what was then known 
in Australia as the new trade unionism, 
which aimed from the first at the con- 
tinuous and active intervention of the trade 
unions in politics, at direct representation 
of labor in the State Parliaments, and at 
much State intervention in the concerns 
of employers and employed. ‘This has 
been the dominating aim of the Labor 
party in the politics of the Commonwealth 
of Australia since 1900, and the obvious 
success of this movement is the New Pro- 
tection that has been developed in Aus- 
tralia. Since the tariff was greatly in- 
creased all through the schedules in 1906, 
as has been explained in the preceding 
paragraph, there has been a serious hitch 
in that part of the tariff policy that was 
intended to secure direct advantages to 
wage-earners from the high protection 
afforded by the tariff to Australian manu- 
facturers. A constitutional amendment 
will be necessary to carry out what are 
known as the excise clauses in the Tariff 
Act—clauses providing that tariff protec- 
tion to manufacturers shall be dependent 
on the payment of adequate wages. The 


vote at the general election which brought 
the Fisher Ministry into power was in 
effect a vote in favor of such an amend- 
ment ; and with labor and protectionist 
majorities in control of both the House 
and the Senate all four phases of the New 
Protection should soon be in operation. 
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A recent issue of the 
Government’s Con- 
sular and Trade Re- 
ports describes the working of the Raiffei- 
sen agricultural banks. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Raiffeisen was born in 1818. During his 
incumbency as Mayor in two country 
towns in.Germany he noted the oppres- 
sion of agriculturists by usurers. He 
determined to relieve farmers from this 
infliction. He established a farmers’ co- 
operative banking organization. It isnow 
in successful operation in hundreds of 
German and Dutch villages. The two 
basic principles are that each institution 
shall work for one particular community 
only, and that the bank shall not consider 
its own profit but only the benefit to the 
borrower. Thus there is removed the 
danger of a possible non-acquaintance 
with particular circumstances, as the 
sphere of operation is small, and also the 
temptation to take undue advantage of 
an applicant’s difficulties. A definite rate 
of interest is charged on all loans. With 
the exception of a salary to the cashier, 
the banks are managed free of charge. 
The directors and managers are well- 
known villagers who keep informed as 
to the integrity of borrowers and who are 
willing to place their business knowledge 
at their fellow-citizens’ disposal. Another 
essential. feature is the indivisible fund, 
representing the total accumulation of 
all profits. When the sum reaches too 

high a figure, a gerieral meeting of the 
’ bank’s members decides how the exces- 
sive income shall be spent, either in rais- 
ing the percentage paid to depositors or 
in acquiring objects and works essential 
to the members’ welfare. ‘The members 
are any persons enjoying a good reputa- 
tion with legal residence in the commu- 
nity or its immediate neighborhood. Each 
village bank must become a stockholder 
in a central bank. The Dutch central 
bank is appropriately at the centrally lo- 
cated city of Utrecht. The Utrecht bank 
works like a clearing-house. All surplus 
funds of the local banks are deposited 
there, and advances are made to village 
banks. These banks are also inspected 
and controlled by the central bank. The 
Dutch Government grants an annual sub- 
sidy to the central bank on condition that 
an official accountant appointed by the 
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Minister of Agriculture supervises the 
administration. Of the village banks con- 
nected with the central bank at Utrecht, 
not one has thus far suffered any loss. 
The Raiffeisen plan, it is evident, con- 
tains an idea worthy of transplanting te 
this country and to its Territorial posses- 
sions. 

Two endeavors 
for the better 
understanding of 
the Chinese by foreigners and of foreign- 
ers by the Chinese deserve chronicling. 
Both are educational and are leading to 
more intelligent and kindly mutual inter- 
course between Chinese and foreigners. 


THE SHANGHAI 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


- The Chinese Government is not unmind- 


ful of the desirability, and even necessity, 
of foreign help and suggestion, and is 
seeking, wherever profitable, the “ useful 
learning ” of the West. But let no one 
think that the Chinese are not showing 
individual independence and energy. The 
anti-opium edicts are a proof of this, and 
the result is evident in a greater moral 
fiber among the men. Moreover, the 
anti-foot-binding movement has already 
relieved crippled women and enabled them 
better to care for their children. Thus, in 
order to help China, foreigners, in addition 
to a consciousness of the worth of their 
own civilization, must appreciate whatever 
present progress China is making and 
whatever excellence Chinese history dis- 
In other words, any patronizing 
attitude by otherwise benevolent. foreign- 
ers will defeat their own ends. Among 
the first to adopt an “‘ equal terms policy ” 
was the Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid, an Ameri- 
can who has long enjoyed an intimate 
acquaintance with Chinese of education all 
over the Empire. It led to the formation, 
years ago, of the Internationa! Institute 
at Shanghai, a joint stock company. Its 
members are Chinese and persons of 
other nationalities. As expressed on its 
seal, the Institute’s ideals are Truth and 
Harmony. The irresponsible, deplorable, 
and often mendacious newspaper reports 
concerning both Chinese and Americans 
daily emanating from Shanghai in particu- 
lar show the desirability of having at that 
place some counter-irritant, establishing 
truth instead of falsehood. As to har- 
mony, the Institute’s practical purpose is, 
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whenever possible, to harmonize the differ- 
ences which, under existing circumstances, 
arise between the Chinese on the one 
hand and three classes of foreigners on 
the other, namely, the merchants, the mis- 
sionaries, and the educators. The In- 
stitute affords, especially to Americans, 
an invaluable opportunity to influence, 
first, the present-day native leaders, and, 
second, the large body of students in the 
Government schools. The former is pos- 
sible by reason of Dr. Reid’s wide per- 
sonal acquaintance, the latter because of 
the Institute’s intimate relations with the 
Imperial Board of Education and with 
the Commissioner of Education in each 
province. Influence is conveyed by books, 
pamphlets, a monthly paper, lectures, con- 
ferences, conversations, receptions, public 
gatherings, classes for study and research, 
and by university extension. Though 
’ Dr. Reid, a foreigner, directs the move- 
ment, the Institute has from the first 
received much encouragement from the 
Chinese, whether from the Imperial Gov- 
ernment at Peking, the provincial authori- 
ties, the local gentry, or the merchants. 
Native sympathy with the movement is 


further indicated by the fact that no less 
than two-thirds of the hundred thousand 
dollars so far expended by the Institute 


has come from the Chinese. ‘They are 
now watching to see how much practical 
encouragement America will give to the 
work. Certainly, wherever the cry of 


“China for the Chinese ” proceeds from. 


bigotry it must be met by a manifestation, 
such as Dr. Reid’s, of intelligent friend- 
liness, ii the cry is not to lead to an anti- 
foreign crusade. ‘To check it, foreigners 
need not only to help China educationally, 
they need to check their own too often 
contemptuous attitude towards the Chi- 
nese, an attitude largely due to the lack of 
just such a means as the Shanghai Inter- 
national Institute affords for the cultiva- 
tion of mutually sympathetic appreciation. 


22) 


The second educa- 
tional endeavor to 
which we would call 
attention is the Canton Christian College. 
If Shanghai is the commercial metropolis 
of North Chira, Canton is of the South. 
It is situated on the Pearl River, ninety 
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miles from the British island of Hong- 
kong, and is the nearest Chinese city to . 
American territory in the Philippines. It 
has a population of over two millions, 
and is the capital of two provinces ; their 
population is about forty millions. The 
natives of these provinces are notably 
enterprising. Cantonese shops are found 
throughout the Empire and the Cantonese 
have scattered themselves not only over 
China but all over the world. With the 
exception of certain students, all the Chi- 
nese in America come from the two Can- 
tonese provinces. It is in the Cantonese 
heart that the injustice and indignities of 
the interpretation of our immigrant laws 
rankle. It is the Cantonese who started 
the recent boycott of American goods in 
China. It will be the Cantonese more 
than any other Chinaman whose friend- 
ship or enmity will work good or evil to 
our relations with China. It is fortunate, 
then, that the Canton Christian College 
should be no school devoted to a narrow 
religious training, but a university adapted 
to China’s peculiar needs. The College 
is located on a fifty-acre river site near 
the city. ‘The broad spirit of this edu- 
cational endeavor has appealed to -the 
Chinese, and they have contributed many 
thousand dollars to the erection of the 
present buildings. It is now proposed to 
build on the College grounds a memorial 
to that great friend of China, the late 
John Hay, Secretary of State, whose dip- 
lomatic skill secured a world declaration in 
favor of the integrity of the Chinese Empire 
and the *‘ open door ”’ in trade there. Cer- 
tainly the erection in China of a suitable 
memorial to Mr. Hay should deeply and 
permanently impress the Chinese people. 
The influence of the Canton College has 
been evident not only mentally but physi- 
cally. As the College authorities have 
noted, nothing marks the spirit of New . 
China more distinctly than the turning of 
the students to athletics. When the Col- 
lege was established, it was considered 
undignified for a student to take any exer- 
cise more violent than a slow walk; long - 
finger-nails were fashionable and ill health 
common. Football and baseball were 
first played in China by boys in long coats. 
The pre-eminence of the Canton College 
in athletics has been evident ever since 
1906, when the firs* track meet ever held 
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in South China occurred. As never before, 
the opportunity now exists to make, phy- 
sically, mentally, morally, the men who 
will be the makers of the New China. 


American  colo- 
nial policy is rap- 
idly acquiring an 
economic value. The reports at hand 
concerning trade with Porto Rico and 
the Philippines make interesting reading. 
Most Americans do not realize how much 
the application to Porto Rico of the prin- 
ciple of free trade enjoyed by the States 
on the American mainland has increased 
the islanders’ purchasing power. Porto 
Rican trade has trebled. Based on this, 
Philippine-American commerce ought to 
show an increase now that the islands 
have been given the trade advantage 
enjoyed for eight years by Porto Rico. 
Despite the Porto Rican record, some 
anxious folk last summer expressed fear 
lest Filipino wealth be diminished by free 
trade. Let us hope that the period since 
the Payne Tarif Law went into effect 
has dissipated those fears. ‘The Philip- 
pine record bids fair to equal the Porto 
Rican. Compared with the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, the values, both of 
imports into the Philippine Islands and 
exports therefrom, have nearly doubled. 
The increase was chiefly in exports of 
hemp, sugar, tobacco, and coffee. Hemp 


TRADE WITH PORTO RICO 
AND THE PHILIPPINES 


is the most important Philippine industry, . 


and stands for about three-fifths of the 
value of all exports from the islands. 
Philippine sugar is a part of our total 
sugar import, hence the increased trade 
benefits us. But it benefits the Filipinos 
more. The main market for their sugar 
is China, and the free trade in the sugar 
they have shipped to the United States 
has resulted in higher prices for that 
shipped to China. As to tobacco, when 
the Payne Bill was pending, the growers 
of the Connecticut leaf stood in the way 
of free trade, as they always have, because 
they would be hurt, they alleged, by Fili- 
pino competition. We find no statement 
of leaf tobacco in the list of exports from 
the Philippines, while the value of that 
exported from this country to the islands 
shows an increase from less than a thou- 
sand dollars to nearly forty thousand dol- 
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lars. Instead of suffering by competition, 
the Connecticut folk have found a new 
market for their own tobacco. AS to 
coffee, we discover a gratifying intercolo- 
nial economic relation. Now that all arti- 
cles, except rice, the growth, product, or 
manufacture, not only of the United States, 
but also of any of its possessions, to which 
the tariff in the mainland applies, shall be 
admitted free of duty into the Philippines, 
coffee from Porto Rico is put on the free 
list in the Philippine Islands. The Filipinos 
are very large importers of coffee, and no 
possession of the United States, except 
Porto Rico, produces coffee in large quan- 
tities. Hence the operation of the Payne 


Law has resulted in a new and profitable 
export for Porto Rico and import for the 
Philippines. ‘This emphasizes not only the 
benefit of free trade but the essential 
interdependence of territories, even though 
situated on opposite sides of the globe. 
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LEONARD WOOD 


General Leonard Wood has just re. 
turned from South America to take up 
his duties as Chief of the General Staff 
of the United States Army, the highest 
military position which the service af- 
fords. 

Nearly twelve years ago, when Leonard 
Wood was acting as Governor of Santiago, 
I wrote in The Outlook about what he 
had already achieved, and what he could 
be trusted to achieve. During the inter- 
vening twelve years he has played a very 
conspicuous part among the men who 
have rendered signal service to the coun- 
try by the way in which they have enabled 
it to grapple with the duties and respon- 
sibilities incurred by the Spanish War. 
What has been accomplished in the Phil- 
ippines, in Cuba, in Porto Rico, in Pan- 
ama, and in San Domingo during these 
twelve years represents a sum of achieve- 
ment of which this Nation has a right to 
be extremely proud. In each locality the 
problem has been different, in each local- 
ity it has been solved with signal success. 
Of course there have been mistakes and 
shortcomings, but on the whole it would 
be difficult to find anywhere a finer record 
of successful accomplishment. This record 
is primarily due to the admirable quality 
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of the men put at the head of affairs 
in the different places. Messrs. Taft, 
Luke Wright, Smith and Forbes, Messrs, 
Hunt, Winthrop, Post and Colton, Gov- 
ernor Magoon, Colonel Goethals—to 
these and their colleagues and subordi- 
nates the country owes a heavy debt of 
obligation. 

Most of those I have mentioned are 
civilians. Colonel Goethals, under whom 
the gigantic work of the Panama Canal 
is being accomplished, with literally as- 
tounding rapidity and success, is a rep- 
resentative of the army. The share of 
the army in the honor roll is very large. 
The importance of work like that of Gen- 
eral Bell in the Philippines, of General 
Barry in Cuba, can hardly be overes- 
timated ; but, asa whole, of all the work of 
the army officers, the greatest in amount, 
and the greatest in variety of achievement, 
must be credited to General Wood. And, 
moreover, he has at times combined with 
singular success the functions of civil 
administrator and military commandant. 
The part played by the United States in 
Cuba has been one of the most honorable 
ever played by any nation in dealing with 
a weaker Power, one of the most satis- 
factory in all respects; and to General 
Wood more than to any other one man is 
due the credit of starting this work and 
conducting it to a successful conclusion 
during the earliest and most difficult 
years. Like almost all of the men men- 
tioned, as well as their colleagues, Gen- 
eral Wood of course incurred the vio- 
lent hatred of many dishonest schemers 
and unscrupulous adventurers, and of a 
few more or less well-meaning persons 
who were misled by these schemers and 
adventurers ; but it is astounding to any 
one acquainted with the facts to realize, 
not merely what he accomplished, but how 
he succeeded in gaining the good will of 
the enormous majority of the men whose 
good will could be won only in honorable 
fashion. Spaniards and Cubans, Chris- 
tian Filipinos and Moros, Catholic eccle- 
siastics and Protestant missionaries—in 
each case the great majority of those whose 
opinion was best worth having — grew 
to regard General Wood as their special 
champion and ablest friend, as the man 
who more than any others understood and 
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sympathized with their peculiar needs and 
was anxious and able to render them the 
help they most needed. In Cuba he acted 
practically as both civil and military head ; 
and after he had been some time in the 
Philippines, very earnest pressure was 
brought to bear by many of the best 
people in the Islands to have a similar 
position there created for him, so that he 
could repeat what he had done in Cuba. 
It was neither necessary nor desirable that 
this position should be created ; but the 
widely expressed desire that it should be 
created was significant bf the faith in the 
man. 

His administration was as signally suc- 
cessful in the Moro country as in Cuba. 
In each case alike it brought in its train 
peace, an increase in material prosperity, 
and a rigid adherence to honesty as the 
only policy tolerated among officials. His 


opportunity for military service has not 
been great, either in the Philippines or 
while he was the Governor of Cuba. 
Still, on several occasions he was obliged 
to carry on operations against hostile tribes 
of Moros, and in each case he did his 
work with. skill, energy, and efficiency ; 


and, once it was done, he showed as much 
humanity in dealing with the vanquished 
as he had shown. capacity to vanquish 
them. In our country there are some 
kinds of success which receive an alto- 
gether disproportionate financial reward ; 
but in no other country is the financial 
reward so small for the kind of service 
done by Leonard Wood and by the other 
men whose names I have given above. 
General Wood is an army officer with 
nothing but an army officer’s pay, and 
we accept it as a matter of course that 
he should have received practically no 
pecuniary reward for those services which 
he rendered in positions not such as an 
army officer usually occupies. ‘There is 
not another big country in the world 
where he would not have received a sub- 
stantial reward such as here no one even 
thinks of his receiving. Yet, after all, . 
the reward for which he most cares . 
is -the opportunity to render service, 
and this opportunity has been given him 
once and again. He now stands as 
Chief-of-Staff of the American Army, the 
army in which he was serving in a sub- 
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ordinate position as surgeon. thirteen 
years ago. His rise has been astonishing, 
and it has. been due purely to his own 
striking qualifications and striking achieve- 
ments. Again and again he has rendered 
great service to the American people ; and 
he will continue to render such service in 
the position he now holds. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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THE NEW YORK SUBWAY 
SITUATION 


New York needs more subways. 

In the year ending June 30, 1909, 
the steam railways of the United States 
carried not quite nine hundred million 
passengers, an increase over the preced- 
ing year of almost a million and a half. 
In New York City, in the same period, 
the number of five-cent-fare passengers car- 
ried —not including transfer passengers— 
was over fourteen hundred million, an in- 
creere over the preceding year of forty- 
four million. The New York traction lines, 
therefore, carried more than one and a 


half times as many paid passengers as all 
the railways of the country ; and the num- 


ber of traction passengers increased 
twenty times as rapidly as the number of 
railway passengers. 

In the three years from 1906 to 1909 
the increase in passenger travel in New 
York City was one hundred and fifty-three 
million ; while in 1907 the present Subway 
carried only one hundred and sixty-six 
million passengers, and the entire elevated 
system of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company carried only one hundred and 
forty-seven million. It is fair to expect 
that the average increase in passengers 
will continue at the rate of from forty 
to fifty million a year. Any new subway 
system, therefore, will do little more than 
accommodate the increase that has accu- 
mulated during its period of construction 
and equipment, which is bound to be at 
least four years. 

On another page we print an article 
by Mayor Gaynor of New York City 
on the New York subway situation. In 
the course of that article he expresses a 
hope for “‘a most careful consideration of 
it by the intelligent public and press.” 
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In partial fulfillment of this hope we offer 
our contribution to the discussion of this 
question. 

New York City needs more subways. 
The figures which we have given would 
convince of the truth of this statement 
even one who had not had an opportunity 
to test it by traveling about the city. The 
city has, in its municipal pocket, a certain 
amount of money (or rather credit, which 
in a’ matter like subway building amounts 
practically to the same thing) to spend on 
subway building. The question is: How 
can this money be spent to the best 
advantage ? 

Two plans are before the city. One 
of them .was prepared and adopted 
by the old Rapid Transit Commission, 
was taken up and carried on by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, and has_ been 
approved by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. This plan provides for 
the building of what is known as the Tri- 
borough subway system. It includes, as is 
shown on one of the maps accompanying 
Mayor Gaynor’s article, the Broadway and 
Lexington Avenue route in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, and the Fourth Avenue, Broad- 
way and Lafayette Avenue branches in 
Brooklyn. A portion of this route—on 
Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn—is already 
under construction, and will probably be 
completed within a year and a half. Con- 
tracts for the construction of the remain- 
ing portions of this system will be adver- 
tised within a very few weeks. The other 
plan is for additions to the present Inter- 
borough subway system, as described by 
Mayor Gaynor, and shown on the other 
map accompanying his article. 

The city needs the subways contem- 
plated in beth these plans, and it needs 
other new subway systems as rapidly as 
they can be wisely planned and. con- 
siructed. The figures which we have 
given show how inadequate one, or even 
two, new subway systems will be to take 
care of the rapidly increasing demands 
for travel facilities in New York. 

Mayor Gaynor assumes that these two 
plans are mutually exclusive ; that if the 
city elects to build the Triborough sub- 
way it cannot have the extension to the 
Interborough system, and, on the con- 
trary, if it elects to have the Interborough 
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system extended, it cannot have the Tri- 
borough system. ‘This is probably true 
at the present time, if we assume that 
whichever plan is selected will be carried 
out at the expense of the city. The 
city’s margin of credit is doubtless not 
large enough at the present time to per- 
mit of undertaking both plans. ‘There is 
also an obstacle in the fact that both 
projects contemplate the use of Lexington 
Avenue ; but a slight change of route by 
the Interborough could be easily made— 
and there is plenty of traffic for both lines. 

If the city’s money is to be used to 
carry out one of these plans, it should 
be used for the construction of the Tri- 
borough system. First, because it would 
give the city an entirely new system, 
serving new regions, and adding to the 
city’s transit facilities to the full extent 
of its capacity. ‘The Interborough exten- 
sions would be merely additions to. the 
present system, serving comparatively lit- 
tle new territory and being obliged to 
afford relief to the present Subway before 
it could provide additional facilities. Sec- 
ond, because the Triborough subway 
would afford greatly needed relief to 


Brooklyn, an important section which the 
proposed Interborough extensions hardly 


touch. Third, because it would introduce 
competition into the New York subway 
situation, a force which has power to ac- 
complish many things which even the 
most enlightened and stringent regulation 
by Public Service Commissions, or other- 
wise, cannot bring about. Doubtless it 
would be ideal to have all the subways, 
present and future, in New York City 
operated by a single concern, provided 
they were operated ideally; but there 
would be a much closer approach to ideal 
conditions of operation if competition were 
at work than under even a well-regulated 
monopoly. 

But we do not believe that the two 
plans are mutually exclusive. If it is 
decided to go on with the plans already 
adopted and build the Triborough route 
with the city’s money, we are strongly 
inclined to believe that the extensions 
of the Interborough system will be made 
with private capital. One reason for 
this belief is that, fifteen months ago, 
the Interborough company. advertised ex- 
tensively in the New York newspapers 
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that it was prepared to build these exten- 
sions at once if it were given permission, 
and with its own funds. On April 14, 
1909, the company advertised: “ The 
present Subway was built with publicly 
raised funds; the new subways we will 
build with private funds. . ... We are 
ready to ad.” 

On April 15 it advertised: ‘ These 
improvements will cost $50,000,000. We 
ask to build them at our expense, and 
when our present subway lease with the 
city expires, we will turn the new subways 
over to be city property, free... . We 
are ready to act.” 

On April 16 it advertised: ‘ Our pro- 
posal involves not a penny of the city’s 
money or the city’s credit, now or later. 
. . . We are ready to ad.” 

Nothing has happened in these fifteen 
months which changes the situation, except 
that the time of advertising the contracts 
for the Triborough route has come 
nearer. The construction of that route 
was as definitely determined upon then as 
now. If the Interborough was ready to 
act then, it should be ready to act now. 

But if ‘the Interborough has changed 
its mind and is not now inclined to act, 
we believe that it will ultimately be forced 
by the competition of new subways to 
extend its system even at private ex- 
pense. And the Interborough has shown 
itself more easily driven to the perform- 
ance of adequate public service by official 
pressure than led either by public opinion 
or by its own desire to serve. 

New York has made a great advance 
since the building of the present Subway 
was first suggested. Three principles 
have been firmly established : 

That the city shall own its subways 
whether it operates them or not ; 

That operating franchises shall be for 
short terms and shall provide for adequate 
remuneration to the city ; 

That every detail of operation ard 
management shall be carried on under 
State regulation. 

The overwhelming need for more sub-" 
ways should be met as promptly as possi- 
ble by building a new system, accompanied 
by extensions of the present system if 
they can be made as well. But the ex- 
tensions should not be allowed to supplant 
or to postpone the new system. 
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THE YEAR IN EDUCATION 


‘The summer and fall of last year gave 
us an extraordinary series of utterances 
regarding the higher education. A wide- 
spread criticism of colleges and universi- 
ties had been running on fot many months, 
when some of the leading presidents of 
such institutions entered into the discus- 
sion with papers marked by frank and 
keen analysis of existing conditions and 
offering suggestions toward improvement. 
The inauguration of several new presi- 
dents in the fall of 1909 gave occasion for 
some of these expressions, notably those 
of Presidents Lowell of Harvard, Nich- 
ols of Dartmouth, and Shanklin of Wes- 
leyan. Other papers of especial signifi- 
cance were put forth by Presidents Wilson 
of Princeton, Schurman of Cornell, Van 
Hise of Wisconsin, Butler of Columbia, 
and’ Hadley of Yale. President Hadley’s 
reference to liberal culture as the opposite 
of absorption in the obvious, furnished 
one of the most suggestive passages in 
this discussion. The off-hand saying of 
President Wilson that the side shows are 
absorbing more attention than the circus 
stirred up no end of comment. 

President Lowell, in his inaugural ad- 
dress and in other papers, foreshadowed 
a withdrawal on the part of Harvard 
from the extreme position of well-nigh 
absolute freedom in the election of stud- 
ies. Harvard’s modification of the free 
elective system, which has now been 
adopted, is in the direction of the ideal 
that the student should learn something 
about many subjects and much about one 
subject. While a similar requirement has 
long been in force in other institutions, 
and it has been shown that the new regu- 
lations have practically been observed in 
advance by most of the recent graduates 
of Harvard, the step is undoubtedly sig- 
nificant. ‘The long discussion of free- 
dom of election is now to be followed by 
discussion and experiment touching the 
organization of studies in the courses of 
individual students. 

Of the several great universities, Prince- 
ton has for the most part held the center 
of the stage, because of internal contro- 
versies respecting the policy of the insti- 
tution. The friends of learning generally 
are glad that a well-endowed school of 
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graduate studies at Princeton is now 
assured: 

George Washington University has been 
in deep waters, largely because of inability 
to make its finances match the educational 
programme to which it was committed. 
Dr. Needham has retired from its presi- 
dency after a long struggle to change its 
methods, and has been succeeded by - 
Admiral Stockton. 

Dean Hutchins, the acting President of 
the University of Michigan, has been 
made President, in succession to Dr. 
Angell—a logical selection, which com- 
mands general approval. One of the 
notable developments of university instruc- 
tion within the year has been the organ- 
ization of a well-rounded course in railway 
administration at the University of Michi- 
gan, under the direction of Professor 
Henry Carter Adams. Both university 
men and railway men will follow this new 
work at Ann Arbor with interest and 
good hope. 

Medical education has commanded un- 
usual attention. The chief landmark here 


is the report on medical schools issued by 


the Carnegie Foundation. This report, 
with its direct and unsparing criticism of 
the schools, has brought to a focus the 
more diffused criticism which had long 
been abroad. But it does not stand alone. 
For several years the Council for Medical 
Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has carried on a campaign for the 
improvement of standards in this field, 
which was strongly accentuated in the 
meeting of the Council at Chicago in 
February last. As might be anticipated, 
such standardizing movements meet with 
some strenuous opposition. When, how- 
ever, Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, intro- 
duced in Congress a bill for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Public Health 
in the Federal Government, the measure 
met with such widespread and determined 
opposition as could hardly have been 
anticipated. While some of this opposi- 
tion undoubtedly came from commercial 
interests, which feared Federal supervision, 
some of it seems also to have arisen from 
a distrust of current medical practice on 
the part of conscientious objectors. These 
several occurrences have shown how. far 
we are still removed in this country from 
any general agreement regarding the-prac- 
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tice of medicine as an applied science and 
the education preliminary to such practice. 

In the meantime education for health 
has gone steadily forward in the common 
schools. Medical inspection, the estab- 
lishment of open-air schools, and the em- 
ployment of school nurses have been 
centers of public school interest through- 
out the year. 

The returning wave of criticism which 
has come upon the Carnegie Foundation, 
following the publication of its report on 
medical schools, is but a small part of the 
rather stormy discussion which has cen- 
tered upon that body. <A modification of 
the rules governing retiring allowances to 
college instructors has called forth adverse 
comment. The removal of the George 
Washington University from its list of 
beneficiary institutions was followed by a 
vigorous protest from that institution. 


Meanwhile the Foundation has gone for- 
ward with that extraordinary energy, not 
to say daring, which has kept it of late in 
the forefront of educational affairs. Other 
agencies privately endowed have entered 
upon new and promising activities. 
proposed Federal 


The 
incorporation of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has, however, 
halted in the Senate of the United States. 

The discussion of industrial education 
continues, and difficulties become more 
apparent as it proceeds. Nevertheless, 
some substantial progress has been made. 
The public school of trades for boys in 
the city of New York has made encourag- 
ing beginnings. A bulletin on education 
for the railway service, by Mr. J. Shirley 
Eaton, issued by the National Bureau of 
Education, has shown what extensive, 
though still fragmentary, provision has 
been made by the great transportation 
companies for the special training of their 
employees. The Dolliver bill for Federal 
aid to agricultural and other industrial ed- 
ucation has been favorably reported in the 
United States Senate. This bill follows 
the main lines of the Davis bill in the 
House. Whatever may be said about its 
specific provisions, the purpose of the 
bill is admirable. ‘The Canadian Govern- 
ment has appointed a commission for the 
study of the whole problem of industrial 
education—a procedure which must prove 
suggestive to our own Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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New departures in education have not, 
however, occupied the field to the exclu- 
sion of the older subjects. Considerable 
interest has been manifested in current 
modifications of college entrance require- 
ments in Latin, in the attempt to bring 
instruction in physics closer to common 
experience, and in an investigation of 
methods in the teaching of mathematics. 
The* mathematics inquiry has been con- 
ducted by an American branch of the 
committee making a similar inquiry in 
European countries, and has enlisted the 
co-operation of many of the leading Amer- 
ican teachers of this subject. 

There has been a renewal of agitation 
in favor of greater freedom on the part 
of public high schools from the determin- 
ing influence of colleges and universities. 
The demand for such freedom has been 
pressed with especial urgency by State 
Superintendent Cary, of Wisconsin, but 
it has found expression also in other por- 
tions of the country. There can be little 
doubt that this demand will in good meas- 
ure be met as rapidly as the secondary 
schools shall be able to present a practi- 
cable programme on which they are gener- 
ally agreed. 

But this agitation is doubly interesting 
because of a larger question to which it 
leads, namely, the question of an adequate 
State system of educational administration. 
This question emerges most clearly in 
States having influential State universities. 
A State office of education charged with 
the administration of the public school 
system may easily be overshadowed by a 
State university which commands general 
interest and confidence, is regarded as the 
crowning member of the educational or- 
ganization, investigates educational prob- 
lems, prepares teachers for the secondary 
schools, and inspects those schools with 
reference to the admission of their gradu- 
ates to its colleges. The relation of such 
a university to the other State colleges 
and normal schools and to colleges under 
private control raises other administrative 
questions of large significance. In differ- 
ent ways these questions have. recently 
been under discussion in Iowa, West 
Virginia, Florida, and several other States. 
The problem of a co-ordination of the 
State’s highest scientific and teaching body 
with its general system of educational con- 
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trol is one of the weightiest in the field of 
educational administration to-day. 

While Wisconsin and other States, in the 
West and in the South, have been facing 
this problem, New York and Massachusetts 
have gone forward confidently with the 
unified State systems which have been 
wrought out of the different dual systems 
with which they had previously -experi- 
mented. The re-election of Commissioner 
Draper in New York, the new legislation 
touching the New York system, and the 
beginnings of the new work in Massa- 
chusetts under Commissioner Snedden, 
are among the notable events of the 
year. 

The attention which schools are giving 
to exceptional children was brought into 
sharp relief in the programme of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, which 
met at Indianapolis in March, under the 
presidency of Superintendent Stratton D. 
Brooks, of Boston. The several sessions 
of this meeting were devoted to a consid- 
eration of the differences of children in 
character, ability, and environment, and 
the educational practice suited to meet 
those differences. In many ways the in- 
terest in schools for backward, defective, 
and truant children has shown signs of 
healthy growth. In Baltimore and in one 
or two other cities promising experiments 
have been making in provision for children 
who are exceptional in more encouraging 
ways—the exceptionally capable and in- 
telligent pupils. 

There are several movements for the 
general welfare, all closely related to edu- 
cation, which have aroused much sentiment 
of a high order, and have made marked 
progress during the past twelvemonth. 
Among them may be especially mentioned 
the effort for the extension of public play- 
grounds; the opening of public school 
buildings for ‘* wider uses,” and the for- 
mation of neighborhood associations, 
school-and-home associations, and other 
societies centering in the school-house ; and 
the promotion of a ‘“‘sane Fourth,” with 
the development. of interest in pageantry, 
folk-dances, and other forms of spectac- 
ular celebration for public festivals. These 
several activities are closely joined together, 
and the progress which they have made 
of late is noteworthy. In giving new form 
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to the lighter, recreative interests of life, 
they are contributing largely to the edu- 
cation of the American people. The city 
of Rochester, New York, has been con- 
spicuous in such movements, and the 
meeting of the Playground Association of 
America, which was appropriately held in 
that city in June of this year, was a highly 
interesting gathering. 

The woman movement in America has 
nowhere been more aggressive than in 
the educational field. The advocates of 
* equal pay for equal work” have con- 
tinued this year their efforts with una- 
bated determination, but, in New York at 
least, without any greater success than 
before. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Super- 
intendent of Schools of the city of Chicago, 
was elected President of the National 
Education Association, after a campaign 
which unfortunately overshadowed all other 
interests at the recent meeting of that 
body in Boston. While the manner of 
Mrs. Young’s election was regarded as 
revolutionary, her fitness for the honors 
and duties of the position is unquestioned. 

The National Bureau of Education has 
taken new steps forward. A division of 
School Administration has been erected ; 
beginnings have been made in the organi- 
zation of a field service; and a new 
impetus has been given to the unification 
of school statistics and school reports by 
co-operation of the Education Office with 
the Census Office and with the new Na- 
tional organization of school accountants, 
A wide campaign for the enlargement of 
the Bureau’s staff of experts and the ex- 
tension of their service in the field is now 
in progress. 


THE COMING CAMPAIGN 


The paramount issue on which the 
American people will have to vote in the 
campaign this fall is not between the 
Republican and Democratic parties ; be- 
tween Protection and Free ‘Trade; be- 


tween Ballinger and anti-Ballinger. It is 
between Oligarchy and Democracy; rule 
by the few and rule by the many. 
Political history may be epitomized in a 
sentence thus: ‘The strong are few; 
they naturally possess themselves of 
power ; so long as they use it wisely and 
reasonably well, the many are satisfied : 
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when they become foolish or selfish or 
both, the many are dissatisfied and revolt ; 
they take the power from the tyrannical 
few ; but they are not strong and alert to 
keep it; a new oligarchy possess them- 
selves of the power; and the process be- 
gins anew. 

This issue between oligarchy and de- 
mocracy is presented dramatically in the 
industrial world. A small body of capi- 
talists control an industry. They consti- 
tute an oligarchy. ‘They may be a just 
oligarchy, paying fair wages. They may 
be a beneficent oligarchy, with a welfare 
work, a casino, a library, concerts, lectures, 
and the like. But the control is in their 
hands. If any workman does not like the 
wages, the hours, the conditions of labor, 
he can leave—this is their attitude. They 
simply cannot understand the attitude of 
the trade union. The trade union is an 
expression of industrial democracy; it 
voices the demand of the workingmen to 
have some share in the control of the 
industrial organization—the wages, the 
hours, and the conditions of labor. This 
is what is meant by the insistent demand 
for the recognition of the union. It is 
not merely, it is not mainly, a demand 
of labor leaders who want to keep their 
job; it is a demand of laboring men for 
a share, be it never so small, in the gov- 
ernment of the industry in which their life 
is mainly spent. 

This issue between oligarchy and de- 
mocracy appears again in the Colonial 
problem. The oligarch assures us that 
the Oriental can never govern himself ; 
he must always be governed. The so- 
called Anti-Imperialist is quite sure that 
all men can govern themselves, or, at 
least, that the only way for them to learn 
is by practice. Leave them to themselves, 
he says, and they will learn by their 
own blunders. ‘The Liberals, like John 
Morley in England and Presidents Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Taft in America, 
believe that the backward races are like 
children who are to be temporarily gov- 
erned for the purpose of teaching them 
how to govern themselves, and that all gov- 
ernment is to be directed to that end. 

This question between oligarchy and 
democracy appears to-day in America in 
four phases of our political life: the pri- 
maries ; the organization of our legislative 
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bodies ; the regulation of our railways ; 
the Conservation policy. 

I. The oligarch is an organization man. 
He frankly disbelieves that the people 
have either the time or the wisdom neces- 
sary to select their rulers. He will allow 
them a veto power on the selection of 
rulers made by the oligarchy, but nothing 
more. The object of the direct primary 
is to make the party a self-governing 
party. The oligarch does not believe 
that party organization and party effi- 
ciency are possible in a self-governing 
party. He who believes that a few skill- 
ful politicians, that devote themselves to 
the business, should select the party can- 
didates, and that the people should simply 
choose between the rival candidates pre- 
sented to them, ought to vote for the con- 
tinuance of the present system. He who 
believes that.the people should have some 
direct share in selecting the candidates of 
the party should vote for the direct 
primary. In New York State this issue 
is much more important than any issue 
between the Republican and the Demo- 
Whatever your party, 
The Outlook advises you to vote for 
whatever candidate is pledged by his past 
record for the nominating system you 
believe in. The Outlook believes in 
democracy ; it disbelieves in oligarchy. It 
therefore advises its readers to vote for 
the candidates in the State election who 
are pledged to a direct primary. 

Il. The House of Representatives has 
long been ruled by an oligarchy. It is 
popularly known as “the Old Guard.” 
When the Republicans have been in power, 
it has been a Republican oligarchy. When 
the Democrats have been in power, it has 
been a Democratic oligarchy. When an 
attempt has been made to lessen the power 
of this oligarchy, Democrats and Repub- 
licans have united in the attempt; and 
Democrats and Republicans have also 
united to resist this attempt. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald (Democrat) is as responsible as Mr. 
Tawney (Republican) for keeping the 
oligarchy in power. Mr. Sherley (Dem- 
ocrat) shares with Mr. Norris (Republi- 
can) the responsibility for the partial over- 
throw of the oligarchy. The Outlook has 


heretofore traced the rise of this oligarchy 
and given illustrations of its power. Repe- 
Its existence can 


tition is unnecessary. 
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scarcely be said to be denied. Repeat- 
edly in the history of the House a bill, 
which the majority was known to ap- 
prove, it has not been permitted even 
to consider. It is indeed frankly affirmed 
that majority control and efficiency of 
action cannot both be secured, that we 
must have either an efficient House that 
is oligarchic or a democratic House that 
is inefficient. 

It is idle to say that the House pos- 
sesses absolute power over the Speaker. 
Power may be legally vested in one 
body and actually exercised by another. 
There is nothing in the Constitution 
which could have prevented the Elec- 
toral College of 1908 from electing Mr. 
Bryan instead of Mr. Taft. There is 
nothing in the law to prevent the deposi- 
tion of Mr. Cannon by a majority of the 
House. But the exercise of the power 
by the College in the one case would have 
meant actual revolution ; by the House in 
the other case, political revolution. The 


Outlook believes that it is much more im- 
portant to have a House of Representa- 
tives which the majority controls than a 
House which the Republican party con- 


trols. It prefers a popular House, 
whichever party controls, to an oligarchic 
House. It therefore advises “its read- 
ers to ascertain now which of the candi- 
dates before the primaries and later which 
of the candidates before the people believe 
in such a reorganization of the rules and 
such an administration of legislative busi- 
ness as will give real power to the major- 
ity, and it advises them to vote for that 
candidate, whatever his party affiliation. 
III. The railway question is another 
form of this fundamental issue between 
oligarchy and democracy. The railway 
oligarchy has regarded the railways as 
private property to be administered for 
the benefit of the private owners ; democ- 
racy has regarded the railways as public 
highways to be administered for the bene- 
fit of the public. Despite some railway 
wreckers and some incompetent adminis- 
trators, the American railways have been 
administered with great efficiency, and in 
general with an honest endeavor to pro- 
mote the interests of the owners. What 
democracy demands is that they be ad- 
ministered in the interests of the public. 
The demands for equal freight rates, for 
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safety appliances, for Government in- 
vestigation of railway accidents, for railway 
commissions, State and inter-State, and for 
the prohibition of stock watering, of pool- 
ing, and of railway combinations are all 
demands for a recognition of the public 
rights in the public highways. The de- 
mand of democracy is voiced by the say- 
ing of William Henry Baldwin, Jr., “‘ The 
private dividends should not be first, but 
strictly subordinate to the public welfare ;” 
its justice is formally acknowledged by 
the mottg adopted by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad on its time-tables, “‘ New 
York Central Lines. For the Public 
Service.” We advise those of our readers 
who believe in the saying of William 
Henry Baldwin, Jr., and the motto of the 
New York Central Railroad to vote in 
the primaries and in the next election for 
the candidate who believes in railway rate 
regulation, and against the man who 
has worked against such regulation, what- 
ever their respective party relations. 

IV. The Conservation issue is an issue 
between oligarchy and democracy. The 
people of the United States own untold 
millions of dollars’ worth of public property 
—forest lands, coal lands, mineral lands, 
water powers. No one will affirm that this 
wealth should be given over to a few mill- 
ionaires to be administered for their bene- 
fit and that of their descendants. But 
there are many who believe that it can be 
made available to the public only by pri- 
vate enterprise. The argument may be 
stated thus: Throw these lands open to 
settlement by the first comers. It is 
true that a few wise, strong, efficient men 
will get control of them. But the wise, 
strong, efficient men are always few in 
number. And they cannot develop this 
undeveloped wealth and not make the 
many sharers in its advantages. They 
will open the coal mines, and we Shall all 
be warmed by the fuel; they will cut the 
trees, and we shall all use the lumber for 
our houses ; they will harness the water 
power, and we shall all eat the grist they 
grind. 

If this were the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, still this would 
not be democracy ; it would be oligarchy. 
For democracy is not merely government 
for the people, but also government by 
the people, and private enterprise does 
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not propose that the coal mines and 
forestry operations and water powers 
shall be governed by the people. Democ- 


racy believes in public enterprise. De- - 


mocracy believes that the people should 
not only have some benefit from their 
coal-fields and forests and water powers, 
but also something to say on the question 
how they shall be developed. Conserva- 
tion means not merely incidental benefit 
to the public from the public wealth ; it 
also means retention of control over the 
public wealth by the public. In a democ- 
racy the people may intrust the adminis- 
tration of their wealth to private enter- 
prise, but it will be a private enterprise 
supervised and controlled by the people. 
In brief, oligarchy holds that authority 
over public wealth must be intrusted to 
the few because only the few are wise 
enough to exercise it ; democracy believes 
that authority must be retained by the 
people because only so can they insure 
its just and equal distribution. We recom- 
mend those of our readers who share 
with us in our faith in industrial democ- 
racy to vote for no man for either Federal 
or State Legislature who is not heartily in 
favor of that Conservation which means 
such control of the public wealth by the 
public as will insure to the public a just 
ani equal share in its benefits. 

The four issues before the American 
people this year—Direct Primaries, Con- 
gressional Organization, Railway Regula- 
tion, and Conservation—are all one and 
the same ; the perpetually recurring issue 
between oligarchy and democracy. 


52] 
COLONIES OR STATES? 


A correspondent presents, with a good 
deal of forcefulness, on another page, the 
arguments for eventually admitting as 
States of the Union our colonial or 
insular possessions; but he does not 
seem, to us, to perceive the effect of such 
admission and the real and serious objec- 
tions to it. Canada is as self-governing 
as New York State; the difference be- 
tween the two is not that the Dominion 
lacks self-government and New York 
State possesses it; the difference is that 
New York State helps by direct repre- 
sentation to govern all the other States in 
the Union, and Canada does not help by 
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direct representation to govern all the 
other parts of the British Empire. It is 
perfectly possible to give to Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines all the rights 
of self-government possessed by any State 
in the Union without inviting those com- 
munities to elect Senators and Represent- 
atives to make Federal laws and authoriz- 
ing them to vote on the question who 
shall be President of the Federated 
Republic. 

The reason why Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines should not be invited 
to become partners:in the Federal Repub- 
lic, help make the laws to govern the 
present United States and unite in the 
election of its Chief Executive, is not be- 
cause the people of those islands speak a 
foreign tongue. As our correspondent 
points out, they may easily learn the 
English language. It is not that the 
people of those islands are a foreign race. 
It will be much more difficult to bring 
them to the point of view of the Anglo- 
Saxon people than it is to bring immi- 
grants in America to that point of view, 
because the insular peoples cannot be 
brought into any such close association 
with the Anglo-Saxon people of the 
United States as are foreign immigrants. 
But this “difficulty might in tin.e be over- 
come, and the foreign races, while re- 
maining foreign, might yet come to recog- 
nize, appreciate, and maintain those 
principles which underlie the free institu- 


_tions of America. ‘The fundamental dif- 


ficulty is neither the diversity of language 
nor of race; it is diversity of interests. 
For example : 

One of the great Federal problems 
which is perplexing us is: How shall our 
inter-State railways be regulated so as to 
secure efficiency of organization, reason- 
able profit to the owners, and just treat- 
ment to all the people? It is by no 
means clear that the same policy should 
be pursued in a small island like Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, or Luzon that should be 
pursued on the continent of North Amer- 
ica, and it is certain that the people of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Luzon have no 
acquaintance with our railway problem, 
no interest in it, no ability to help us solve 
it, and it is in no sense their problem. 
On the other hand, it is equally certain 
that our House of Representatives does 
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not understand, and cannot easily be made 
to understand, the highway problems of 
those islands. In Porto Rico, for exam- 
ple, the development of good automobile 
roads is far and away more important 
than the development of railways, and, so 
far as we can now see, the traffic of that 
island will always have to be mainly car- 
ried on by carriages and automobiles, not 
by railways. 

The States in the American Union are 
sovereign States with supreme powers of 
self-government within certain defined 
limits, but united together by federation 
in a Nation for certain definite purposes. 
The bonds of union which pnite them are 
several. They are united commercially 
by the provision that there shall be no 
tariff walls erected between the several 
States. They are united judicially by the 
provision that questions which arise be- 
tween different States shall be referred 
for settlement to a Supreme Court of the 
United States. They are united in their 
foreign policy by the provision that all 
treaties with other nations shall be made 
not by the States individually but by the 
union of States or the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are united politically by the 
provision that they shall jointly elect a Con- 
gress to look after their common interests, 
and a President who shall perform Execu- 
tive functicas for the union of States. 
It is perfectly conceivable that any one 
or two of these bonds of union might be 
dissolved and the other bonds remain. 
It is perfectly conceivable that Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines might 
be commercially united to the United 
States by absolute free trade; judicially 
united to the United States by a provision 
that all questions of justice arising between 
them or their citizens and the United 
States and its citizens might be brought 
before the Federal Tribunal, or brought 
before a special tribunal created for the 
purpose ; united in their foreign policy by 
a provision that all treaties made for these 
insular communities should be made by 
the Federal Government on their behalf. 
There might even be provision that they 
should have representation in Congress by 
delegates who should have, as delegates 
now have, avoice, and whoshould also have, 
as delegates have not had, a vote on all 
questicns directly concerning the islands. 
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Such a modified union, bringing these is- 
lands into close political relations with the 
United States, and leaving them absolutely 
free in the matter of self-government, might 
be entirely possible without giving them the 
right to help govern the States that now 
constitute the Union—a government for 
which they are not fitted, and are not 
likely ever to be fitted by acquaintance 
with our problems or participation in 
most of our vital interests. _ 


2] 
THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator does not often travel 
exclusively on a Roman road built in the 
first or second Christian century between 
two ancient cities in Great Britain. He 
agrees with the little boy who said of “ the 


. quick and the dead” that the first were 


those who escaped the automobiles and 
the second were those who did not. The 
Spectator had escaped from others’ motor 
cars and felt quick to the heart for having 
done so, and blissfully light of foot as he 
followed the road’s unexplored mystery. 
He became a child again as he traveled 
upon this age-old way in whose neighbor- 
hood he had lived for two years with- 
out being aware of its existence. As he 
came out from amid druidical oaks, passed 
a little cottage with a most aristocratic 
hitching-post in the shape of a Roman 
milestone, the sheep on the hillsides be- 
came clearer against the blue sky. But 
beyond in the distance their crying rang 
out but dreamily, for there are always 
hills beyond hills, too far away for one to 
hear the rough intermittence of bleating. 
The Spectator mounted the gradual 
slope of the old road, laid out with Roman 
skill in grades, and heard a Welshman 
singing down in the valley, perhaps to 
keep the evil spirits off his horses. _There 
was the sound, too, of water blowing as 
it fell, and the sudden playing of the wind 
over rocks. Maybe men learned in such 
places as these the music of the harp and 
the pipe. With the silence of the water 
it was as if some hand had ceased to 
play; with the silence of the wind the 
breath of the pipes had grown. still. 
Above the Spectator’s head a rock poised 
in midair, and down on the valley road an 
old man in white walked along with a 
tame goat and three dogs. Fern and 





















































heather and grass-had grown thickly to 
the edge of the ancient road and there 
stopped. Little sheep paths zigzagged 
up and down over the surrounding hills, 
fleece gray and dry caught in the purple 
heather, cobwebs shining on the grass. 
In the damp places grew sundew, yellow 
bog asphodel, spotted orchids, and forget- 
me-nots. In the drier places were white 
and pink-tipped daisies, foxgloves in which 
bees hid themselves, white clover, red 
clover, ferns, heather, holly-bush, butter- 
cups, long-stemmed dandelions, and stone- 
crop. 
52) 

As the Spectator followed the Roman 
road past Cynicht down into the little vil- 
lage of Croesor, and up the great ‘hill to 
‘Tan-y-Bwich; as he looked down into 
profound cwms, deep lakes, and _far- 
away villages, autochthonous suggestions, 
“shapes that haunt thought’s wilderness,”’ 
were in the distance, on the sky-line above 
him. ‘The Spectator had convictions then 
of other ways and other worlds of which 
the valleys can know but little. In such 
places poets and prophets and warriors 
are born. It is no wonder that the folk 
in those valleys hear on many a night the 
music of some great concourse traveling 
from sea to sea. 

2) 

In the valleys are firesides, but up in 
the hills is the Unknown. ‘The light 
strikes like an eye on some viscid patch 
of green there below. The stooping fig- 
ure of a pack-laden miner travels up the 
mountain-side with the Spectator knows 
not what mysterious suggestion of a pil- 
grim’s unending journey. Mighty are the 
distances and clouds and hills, and mighty 
the span of time through which one trav- 
els back to those conquering Romans and 
the courage that knit hill to hill with a 
network of imperishable roads! The re- 
treat and advance of great cloud-shadows 
is like some present host of power. Below 
one are gigantic rocks, thousands of tons 
in weight, on which if a man sleep over- 
night he must wake either poet or mad- 
man. Comforting it is at such moments 
to see down in the village streets of Croe- 
sor the coronation-colored gown of some 
little child, or a lavender school apron, or a 
pea-green or pink bonnet ; or to look upon 
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the quiet valley-sheltered villages where 
there are fragrant tea and substantial 
bread and butter. Of grander scenery 
there is plenty in the world—that is, if 
you measure grandeur by altitude. But 
if you measure grandeur by the effect 
upon the mind, then the journey over 
these miles of Roman road will fill your 
most unmeasured hopes. 

Welsh mountains are not high or inac- 
cessible. ‘The dangers that attend climb- 
ing them come from the imagination that 
wanders and the feet that follow. Gen- 
erally the tracks are well marked, and 
the hostelries from which the mountains 
are reached excellent and near at hand: 
Bettws-y-Coed, Pen-y-Gwyrd, Pen-y-Pass, 
Llanberis, Beddgelert. Alas that the cof- 
fee-rooms of these establishments are filled, 
not only with table relish advertisements, 
but also with the most alarming pictures of 
tourists scaling Welsh summits by means 
of spiked shoes and complicated rope 
gear! Places like the Devil’s Kitchen or 
the Black Hole (Twill Ddu, as the Welsh 
call it) do exist, and every year they claim 
their quota of precious human life, wasted 
in some youthful or thoughtless folly. 

But over these mountains the Specta- 
tor’s way was a safe way even for the 
most timid—a Roman road that had fol- 
lowed its rock-worn course from Carnar- 
von by the sea, the ancient Roman city of 
Segontium, with its ships and castle and 
the dim romantic shores of Anglesey ; up, 


up, up, past Snowdon, Hebog, Craig-y- 


Llan, over the Glaslyn, past Yr Arddu, 
Cynicht, Moelwyn, to Tar-y-Bwlch, where 
the mountains drop suddenly—with that 
surprise which in the romantic hills of 
North Wales is ever close at hand—into 
the fertile Vale of Ffestiniog, where the 
Spectator found, as any Spectator may 
find, refreshing food, a sweet house and 
garden, and friendly faces. For many a 
mile of perfect footing and many a mile 
when the Spectator had not only seen ~ 
with the eye, but also ¢hrough it into what 
was invisible, not a motor car had been 
heard. And the Spectator felt “ quick ” 
to the heart with peace and beauty and 
worship. 


THE NEW YORK SUBWAY SITUATION 
BY WILLIAM J. GAYNOR. : 


MAYOR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


r \HE subway question in the city 

of New York has now reached 

a critical point. It needs to be 
considered in the most even temper of 
mind, without acrimony or spirit of con- 
tention. We are at the parting of the 
ways. Shall we construct another subway 
line, disconnected from and independent 
of the city’s present subway system, or 
shall we construct the natural extensions 
and branches of the present subway sys- 
tem, and keep on doing so in the future, 
so that we shall have one growing general 
system, with a single fare, as was designed 
from the beginning ? 

The city paid every dollar for the con- 
struction of the present Subway in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
No one else put a dollar into it. The city 
paid in part for the construction of the ex- 
tension to Brooklyn. The operating com- 
pany has a franchise or lease to equip and 
operate the Subway in Manhattan and the 
Bronx for fifty years, and the Brooklyn 
extension for thirty-five years, with the 
right to an extension for twenty-five years 
on terms which the lease defines in gen- 
eral terms and substance as equitable to 
the lessee and the city. "This means an 
appraisement and readjustment at the end 
of the term as a basis for the renewal. 
The city’s investment in these subways is 
about $60,000,000. The operating com- 
pany is bound to pay the city annually 
during the term the interest which the city 
pays on its corporate stock issued to raise 
the money which wentinto construction, and 
also one per cent on the cost of construc- 
tion to be invested and compounded as a 
sinking fund to pay the principal. This 
sinking fund will become equal to the 
principal in about forty-five years. In ad- 
dition, the company has to pay to the city 
not to excéed an additional one per cent 
on such cost of construction, according to 
receipts. The long franchise term and 
the rent to be paid make a poor bargain 
for the city, as many think. But be that 
as it may, the city’s money built these 


subways and the city owns them, subject 
to the said lease. 

Many now contend that it would be a 
very unnatural, unwise, and ‘unbusiness- 
like thing for the city to invest its funds 
in building another independent, and espe- 
cially a rival, line or system of subways, 
instead of extending and enlarging its 
present subway system. They say we 


should have one growing system instead 
of two or more, for two principal reasons : 

1. The city should not, by building a 
competing line, jeopardize or impair the 
capital it already has invested in the pres- 
Would any private 


ent subway system. 
capitalist do the like ? 

2. One system means a single fare of 
five cents with transfers all over the sys- 
tem, while with two or more independent 
systems an extra fare would have to be 
paid to change from one line to another, 
including the Steinway Tunnel, which runs 
from the Borough of Queens into the 
Borough of Manhattan, and similar cross- 
town lines. Should this system of trans- 
fers on a single fare, which has been 
struggled for so long, be abandoned, when 
it is feasible to perpetuate it ? 

The operating company of the present 
subway system now proposes (in sub- 
stance) that the city devote its funds to an 
extension or continuation of the present 
Subway from the point where it now 
reaches and turns into Forty-second Street, 
Manhattan, uptown along Lexington 
Avenue or else Madison Avenue, and 
thence on and through the Borough of 
the Bronx to One Hundred and Ninety- 
fourth Street; and that on the West 
Side of town it extend the present Subway 
from Times Square downtown by Seventh 
Avenue, or some suitable route, and 
thence down to and under the East River 
over to Pineapple Street, Borough of 
Brooklyn, and thence through Fulton 
Street and Flatbush Avenue out to Pros- 
pect Park, and still farther on by the 
Eastern Parkway to Nostrand Avenue. 
It offers to equip and operate on the basis 
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of devoting the receipts first to 
the payment of the interest on 
the city’s corporate stock issued 
for construction and to the estab- 
lishing of a sinking fund of one 
per cent on the construction cost, 
next to expenses of operation, 
etc., and then divide the profits 
equally with the city. 

These extensions would more 
than double the capacity and use- 
fulness of the city’s present sub- 
way system. With them added 
the whole would constitute what 
is called the “ H ” system, which 
you will see if you draw a map of 
it. They would cost about $70,- 
000,000, whereas the estimated 
cost of the projected independent 
route, called the Triborough route, 
is $125,000,000, and the actual 
cost would probably be much 
moie, some say aS much as 
$150,000,000. Moreover, when 
such independent route should 
be constructed, a company would 
have to be found to equip and 
operate it, and the city would need 
to get enough out of the lease to 
at least pay the interest on its 
corporate stock issued to raise 
the funds for construction, and 
one per cent additional to form 
a sinking fund to pay such stock 
on maturity. 

Those who want to aid in help- 
ing the public authorities to arrive 
at a correct conclusion should 
study a map of the present sys- 
tem, with the proposed extensions, 
and a map of the Triborough 
route, and see which would give 
the greater accommodation to the 
public. In addition to this, the 
cost, the city’s margin of borrow- 
ing capacity (now about $60,- 
000,000), the probability of the 
earnings being sufficient to pay 
for operation and fixed charges, 
and the matter of a single fare 
should be considered. 

One other thing should not be 
left out of view.. Some say that 


the operating company of the THE PRESENT SUBWAY AND THE PRO- 
present Subway should build all POSED INTERBOROUGH EXTENSIONS 
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extensions and branches on its 
own credit. It answers that all 
of the political platforms last fall 
demanded that all subways should 
be built on the city’s credit, and 
that private capital cannot at pres- 
ent be obtained to build such ex- 
tensions, especially if the public 
authorities persist in building a 
rival route, namely, the Tribor- 
ough route. Itsays further, and 
truly, that to build on its credit 
would entail a fixed annual charge 
of $1,000,000 of interest more 
than if the city’s credit were used. 
On the other hand, it is said that, 
if the public authorities go on and 
begin constructing the rival route, 
the present operating company 
will be obliged to build these ex- 
tensions on its own credit in order 
to save its present lease from 
destruction. ‘This is worthy of 
careful consideration, for it would 
be a great thing if the company 
could be made to build on its own 
credit on a reasonable franchise 
term of years, so that the city 
could devote its narrow margin 
of credit to other sorely needed 
things, and also to other subways 
if necessary, fair, and wise. We 
need new county court-houses in 
the counties of New York, Kings, 
and Richmond, and new city build- 
ings in the Boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Queens, but are unable 
to undertake them for lack of 
funds. 

I have not yet come to a con- 
clusion in this great matter. A 
most careful consideration of it 
by the intelligent public and press 
is earnestly hoped for, and I am 
quite certain that the conclusion 
reached in that way will be fol- 
lowed by the city officials. All 
bickering and heated contention 
only postpone the final decision. 

It may be added that the oper- 
ating company has asked the 
Public Service Commission for 
permission to lay a third track 
for express trains on the over- 
head roads in Manhattan and the 
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Bronx, of all of which it is lessee, ‘so as to 
relieve the congestion of travel that much, 
which would be a great deal; and also 
to complete the Steinway Tunnel, to be 
run as part of its system on a single fare. 
The cost of these would be about $30,- 
000,000, and is to be done at the com- 
pany’s expense. 

A chief and persistent difficulty to 
negotiations with the operating company 
seems to be that its directors do not seem 
to be free agents. Its $35,000,000 of 
capital stock is held by the Interborough- 
Metropolitan Securities Company, a mere 
business holding company, which also 
holds the stock of the New York City 
Railroad Company, lessee of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, through 
which the said holding company controlled 
all of the street surface railways of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx before they fell most 
miserably into the hands of receivers three 
or four years ago, bringing loss and ruin to 










APPEAL 
BY M. E. BUHLER 


I have stood for Thy right 
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so many peopie. This stock of the said 
operating company (the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company) seems to be the 
only live asset this holding company has. 
A dividend of 9 per cent annually is paid on 
it. ‘This dividend is used by the holding 
company to pay the 4% per cent interest 
on the $70,000,000 of its bonds or deben- 
tures which it has out. Its directors do 
not want this situation disturbed. ‘They 
fear that if the said operating company 
should go into new extensions and equip- 
ments therefor this 9 per cent dividend 
might decrease or cease temporarily, and 
bring about a default of the interest on 
the said $70,000,000 of debentures. 
This system of pyramidal finance has 
wrought many evils with our city railways. 
Of course the directors of the operating 
company are selected by the directors of 
the holding company, and are therefore 
subject to their finances and fears—in 
fine, to their absolute will. 


As Thou gavest me to see; 
Using what strength I might, 
Using what love I might— 

I have stood for Thy right! 


Dost Thou now forsake me? 


Thou who didst set my task, 
Thou who canst see— 


Questioning naught, did I ask 


Help from aught? 


Now I ask— 


Thou who didst set my task— 
Uphold Thou me! 


Thou who hast seen it all, 
Who hast led me, 
Shall I, then, vainly call ? 
- On Thy great Name I call— 
Thou who hast seen it all— 


God, if Thou be! 





MODERNISM TO-DAY 
BY FRANK HUNTER POTTER 


HREE years ago Pius X issued 

his encyclical against Modernism. 

As the readers of The Outlook 
will remember, it was divided into three 
parts: The first of these, reported to 
have been written by Father Billot, of the 
Roman College of Jesuits, describes a 
systematized body of belief which its 
author ascribes to all Modernists. The 
second enumerates the basic causes of 
Modernism, namely, curiosity, pride, and 
ignorance. The third part, which alone 
is believed to have come from the hand 
of the Holy Father himself, is disciplinary. 
It directs measures of repression, among 
them being the establishment of ‘ Watch 
Committees,” which are to be in every 


diocese, which" are to watch for and re-: 


port on every trace of Modernism, and 
which are to be secret tribunals. In other 
words, they are in practice the equivalent 
of the Inquisition. 

The terms of the encyclical are of no 


great interest to non-Catholics except. as 
they indicate the spirit which animates the 
Church in its dealings with the world. 
Relying, as it does, on,the theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, it is not surprising to 
find the whole sum of philosophical specu- 
lation since his day dismissed as “ the 


ravings of philosophers.” But it is sur- 
prising, to some of us at least, to find that 
the Church still emphatically denies that 
the ‘“‘ Catholic, from the fact that he is a 
citizen, has the right and the duty to work 
for the common good in the way he thinks 
best, without troubling himself about the 
authority of the Church, without paying 
any heed to its wishes, its counsels, its 
orders—nay, even in spite of its repri- 
mands.” In other words, the encyclical 
reasserts the Church’s right to tell its 
members how they shall vote. It was 
dread of this spirit which bred Know- 
Nothingism, and if the public were not 
convinced that American Catholics are 
wiser than the Holy Father and his advi- 
sers in Rome, there would be a recrudes- 
cence of it. 

With the issuance of the encyclical there 
fell a great silence over the Catholic 
world. The Church had spoken, the new 


studies had been condemned, the Curia 
(as the central Papal government at Rome 
is called) was employing every weapon 
of repression—spying, delation, the “ ré- 
gime of starvation ”’—to stamp out this 
‘sum of all the heresies,’’ and, so far as 
we in America could tell, *the Modernists 
had seemed to conform. Tyrrell, the 
great English Jesuit, the saintly soul 
whose intense love for his Church prompted 
him to work for her reform from within, 
had been excommunicated. The Abbé 
Loisy, the most distinguished of French 
Biblical scholars, perhaps the greatest ex- 
ponent of the “higher criticism” in the 
Church, had been banished. Schnitzer, 
professor in the University of Munich, 
had been deprived of his functions because 
of a criticism of the encyclical. Others, 
not less important if less well known, had 
been silenced. 

What did it mean? Had the encyclical 
succeeded in turning back the hands of 
the clock? Were the Modernists assent- 
ing to a system which placed all knowl- 
edge where it was in pre-Copernican, pre- 
Niebuhrian, pre-Darwinian days? Were 
they reconciled to a policy which meant, 
in their judgment, a divorce between the 
modern learning and the Church, and 
which, they insisted, was driving out of it 
all educated, thinking men? Had they 
come to admit that the Church had the 
right, nay, the duty, to destroy heretics, 
as was recently asserted for her by a pro- 
fessor of the College of the Propaganda 
in his lectures to the young priests who 
are being educated at that college in 
Rome? Were they, in other words, back 
in the middle of the sixteenth century ? 

To those who knew their writings, still 
more to those who knew any of them 
personally, such a condition was incredi- 
ble. Here wasa set of men whose con- 
spicuous quality was love of the truth as 
it was given them to see it, for which 
many of them had already made the 
heaviest personal sacrifices, and for which 
all were ready to make more. They had 
lost money, position, hope of advance- 
ment, solely for what they held to be the 
holiest of causes, the bringing of all men to 
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God. For they believed that there was 
no necessary opposition between religion 
and the most advanced learning of the 
day ; that it had nothing to fear from the 
truth, whatever form it might take; and 
they had set themselves the task of recon- 
ciling the two, and so bringing back to 
the fold those who had been driven out of 
it by the attitude of the Church. 

Perhaps their ideal was an impossible 
one, but it had not been so proven. The 
encyclical did nothing to change the situa- 
tion. It added not an argument, nor did 
it answer one ; it simply bade the Modern- 
ists be silent. That men whose vision 
was nothing less than the reunion of 
Christendom would obey such a command 
was unthinkable. The Curia might have 
put on the lid, so to speak, but it was in- 
evitable that something should be boiling 
underneath it. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
in the last few months to meet a number 
of the leading Modernists in Germany 
and Italy, and to learn something of the 
actual condition of the movement. ‘This 
condition varies, of course, with the differ- 


ent forms which the movement has taken, 
and these are almost as numerous as the 


forms of Socialism. Indeed, Modernism 
resembles Socialism in this respect, that 
both are widespread symptoms of an un- 
rest which is the ov'come of the spiritual 
or social situation of the day, and one is 
as devoid of a systematized programme 
as the other. 

* As I looked at the leaning tower of 
Pisa, I could not help thinking of my 
Church,” said a brilliant woman, a devout 
Catholic. ‘It is perfectly upright in rela- 
tion to its base, but its base is not level 
with the rest of the world.” ‘ What do 
you think will happen to it in that case ?” 
I asked. ‘Oh, I suppose it will serve 
its purpose and go the way of other great 
religions.” Nothing could express better 
the apprehensions of many Modernists. 
They feel that the Thomist theology is 
out of plumb with the rest of the world, 
that it is driving intelligent men away 
from the Church more and more every 
year, and they want to bring Roman 
Catholicism back to its old relations with 
the world. Above all, they are deter- 
mined that it shall not outlive its useful- 
ness. They do not agree in _ their 
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methods, some of which are perhaps as 
unworkable as are some of the methods 
of Socialists, and there is no attempt at 
agreement among them. Each is content 
to bring his own small offering. Modern- 
ism is not a sect nor a party, but a symp- 
tom ; it is the outgrowth of the intellectual 
life of the age, and’ the Church can no 
more put it down than it can put back 
human knowledge a hundred years. The 
Modernist knows that the new knowledge 
has come to stay, and he does not believe 
that the Church can continue a fruitful 
existence if it does not reconcile itself 
with that knowledge. He insists that it 
has done this before, and it ought to do it 
now. ‘The Modernism which Gregory IX 
condemned in the thirteenth century was 
the very Aristotelian apologetic which 
within that century was to receive its 
classical form through the labors of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and now forms the 
corner-stone of Catholic theology. Dogma 
has been a continuous growth, and why 
should it not grow some more? Without 
this the Church is doomed, in his belief, 
for with the loss of the thinking part of 
mankind, who in a conflict between relig- 
ion and science will infallibly choose the 
side of science, the Church must die 
of inanition. But the Modernist loves 
his Church, and has no, idea of leaving it. 
“To whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life,’’ he says to it, and 
so he stays in it and works for it as he 
could not work if he left it. 

It is this attitude of mind which it is 
necessary to take into account if one wishes 
really to understand the so-called Modern- 
ist movement. It is not treason, but the 
purest loyalty. It is the attitude which 
every patriotic man occupies towards the 
government of his own country. <A good 
American does not renounce his citizen- 
ship because he disapproves of the tariff 
or the trusts ; he stays at home and works 
to amend them. In the same way the 
Modernist refuses either to be driven out 
or to be silenced by the encyclical. It is 
true that he can no longer teach from his 
chair in the university or from his pulpit 
in the church. The encyclical, which 
practically re-established the Inquisition 
wherever it is effectively enforced, has 
provided against that. In Italy, for in- 
stance, an elaborate system of denuncia- 
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tion to his ecclesiastical superiors sur- 
rounds every priest, and if these superiors 
are not severe enough, the denunciation 
is made directly to Rome. No bishop 
even can protect his subordinates from 
unjust or grotesque accusations, and it is 
oftenest the man of pure life and lofty 
devotion who is made the victim. The 
days when no man was safe from sus- 
picion and denunciation in Spain or the 
Netherlands have returned in Italy, so 
far as the clergy are concerned. And it 
is not the will but the power which pre- 
vents the Church from turning them over 
to “‘ the secular arm ” to be burned at the 
stake, as were the heretics of three hun- 
dred years ago. 

But in spite of all this, in spite of the 
fact that Pius X caused a medal to be 
struck in honor of his victory over Mod- 
ernism, the fact remains that Pius X won 
no victory at all, and that Modernism is 
just as much alive, though not so out- 
spoken, as it ever was. This was inevi- 


table, for Modernism being a symptom of 
the intellectual movement of the age, it 
was impossible that the Curia could stamp 


it out, unless it could keep all its members 
out of that movement by segregating 
them from the rest of the world and 
teaching them only such things as it suited 
it to have them know. As the Curia can- 
not do that, although it tries, this move- 
ment was bound to go on within the 
Church, and it does go on. All over the 
world the Modernist goes calmly on his 
way because he cannot go any other. 
Everywhere, when I asked, “ What has 
the encyclical accomplished ?”’ the reply 
of the Modernist was the same, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing.” The man of straw, the imaginary 
Modernist which the encyclical set up 
only to knock down again, never really 
existed. It was a composite of the ele- 
ments belonging to many diverse and 
even contradictory varieties of thinkers, 
whom it lumped under the title of Mod- 
ernist because, as a very orthodox Eng- 
lish Catholic told me, “ they had to have 
something coherent to attack.” 

The different varieties of Modernist are 
sometimes created by local conditions and 
are sometimes found in all countries. 
Take Italy, for instance. There the 
Church has been the consistent enemy of 
liberty and Italian unity ever since the as- 
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piration for these things declared itself 
in 1849, or even earlier. Consequently 
there is in Italy a group of political Mod- 
ernists who wish to bring the Church into 
harmony with the State in various direc- 
tions, notably in persuading it to give 
over the dream of a restoration of the 
temporal power. An Italian bishop is 
quoted as saying, ‘ The temporal power 
is finished forever ; it is buried, let us not 
disturb its grave.” That is one form of 
Modernism, to which belong Fogazzaro 
and Don Romolo Murri, the Deputy in 
the Italian Chamber. These men are in 
the full light of publicity, and are not of 
the class of Modernists to whom. this 
article is especially devoted. There is 
another group, forming a powerful section 
of the Italian Church, who are dissatisfied 
with the morals of the priests, and are 
demanding, among other reforms, the 
abandonment of the celibacy of the clergy. 
They want, as one of the most eminent 
of them has written, ‘a Christianity 
purer, more intense, more practical, more 
Christian, conforming better to its origin, 
above all, conforming better to the Gos- 
pel.” They wish to rid Catholicism of 
its heavy load ot external forms and of 
the devotions which encourage such su- 
perstitions as, for instance, that of the 
removal of the house of the Virgin to 
Loretto. - These men, too, are able to 
work openly, because they work through 
literature, like Fogazzaro, or in other ways 
which have not received such condemna- 
tion as that of the encyclical. Modern- 
ists of this class are found in every coun- 
try. So, too, are the men of a third 
category, the men with whom this article 
is more intimately concerned, who are 
occupied in the study of natural sciences, 
history, or Biblical criticism, a group which 
has been so splendidly illustrated by such 
men as Loisy and Tyrrell. The object of 
these men is to enlighten the Church by 
bringing it in touch with the learning of 
the age, for they are convinced that the 
Church has nothing to fear from this 
learning. Their devotion to the truth, 
whether in history, in theology, or in sci- 
ence, is as passionate as their love of their 
mother, the Church. To work effectively 
they are obliged to work from within and 
secretly, but they believe that this is only 
for the moment, for they know how 
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purely human are the motives on which 
events in the Church sometimes depend. 
They know, for instance, that if the Arch- 
bishop of Cracow had not carried in his 
pocket into the last conclave Austria’s 
veto of the election of Cardinal Rampolla, 
the friend of France, there would probably 
never have been any Modernist encycli- 
cal at all. ' 

No, Pius X did not kill the hydra of 
Modernism ; he did not even scotch it. 
When the encyclical was issued, the Ger- 
man bishops met and told his Holiness 
frankly that it was impossible for them to 
enforce the third part of it, that which 
practically re-established the Inquisition. 
Indeed, the position of the German Mod- 
ernist is somewhat more agreeable than 
that of his Italian brother, because it de- 
pends more on the bishops. Whereas in 
Italy denunciations can be, and habitually 
are, made directly to Rome, in Germany 
they seem to be made, as a usual thing, 
through the bishops, who have some op- 
portunity and power to shield accused 
priests with whom they are in sympathy. 
Moreover, Germany is not so near Rome, 


and the farther from the central authority, 
the greater the liberty. Some one said to 
an eminent English Jesuit, “‘ Oh, we Amer- 


ican Catholics like Rome.” ‘ Yes,” was 
the reply, “ but you like it a long way off.” 
In the view of the encyclical, Modernism 
is only one degree worse than American- 
ism, yet nobody doubts that American 
Catholics are loyal Catholics. 

It must be remembered that in Italy 
there is no rival Church, practically, for the 
Italian Protestants are so few (only some 
45,000 in 1901 out of 32,000,000) as to 
be virtually a negligible quantity. Con- 
sequently, Catholics speak much more 
frankly there about their own Church 
affairs than they ever do elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in America. Then, too, they are 
so close to the central governing body— 
the Roman Curia—that they know the 
personal motives which must enter into 
its actions, and are very far from regard- 
ing it with that awed respect which Cath- 
olics in other lands have for it. An Italian 
Catholic, a friend of the writer, going to 
confession, said to his director, one of the 


most eminent divines in Italy, ‘‘ Father, I 


am afraid I have been very bitter in my 
comments on his Holiness for his Mod- 
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ernist encyclical.” There came a sigh 
from the other side of the grating, and 
the reply, ‘‘ Well, my son, say as little 
about it as you possibly can.” I heard 
this story told publicly, and at the same 
time I heard a canon of the local cathe- 
dral say quite openly that if Merry del Val 
knew what he (the canon) really believed 
he would assuredly lose his place. 

On another occasion a delightful old 
monk was showing me through a church. 
As usual, I turned the talk in the direc- 
tion of Modernism, and in that connection 
asked him how he liked the new Pope as 
compared with Leo XIII. “ Listen, sz- 
gnore,” he said, “ to be Pope one needs a 
4ittle intelligence.” 

I tell these stories in no spirit of disre- 
spect to his Holiness, but as examples of 
a frankness on the part of all Catholics in 
Italy which enables one to recognize how 
much truth there is in the confident 
assertion of the Modernist leaders that 
the encyclical really accomplished little or 
nothing in that country. Many of the 
more prominent men lost their positions, 
and the noisy propaganda (propaganda 
rumorosa), as one of them put it, has been 
silenced, but nobody has changed his 
views, and the efforts of the Modern- 
ists to enlighten the Church have not re- 
laxed but have increased. As one of the 
leaders said to me, ‘“ It is a secret propa- 
ganda,”’ and Italy is the land of secret 
societies. 

In Germany conditions are different. 
In the first place, Modernism finds its 
greatest development, not in the North, 
where orie might fancy that it would be 
the result of Protestant influences, but in 
the South, in Munich and Vienna, which 
are absolutely and exclusively Catholic. 
This comes partly from the military in- 
stinct, which causes the Prussian to abhor 
insubordination in Church as well as in 
State, and which made the Emperor 
William hardly less bitter in his strictures 
on Modernism than the Pope. More- 
over, the Center, the Catholic party in the 
German Reichstag, is a compact, well- 
disciplined body of reactionaries on which 
the Government can always depend, and 
anything which would disturb its submis- 
siveness and make it less reliable is some- 
thing to be sternly discouraged. It may 
come, too, in a measure, from the fact 
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that in Austria and Bavaria the Church, 
being omnipotent, is not on the defensive, 
and in these circumstances any man or 
any organization is always more ready to 
admit imperfections and strive for im- 
provement. That is a perfectly human 
attitude. 

Apart from its effects on individual 
Modernists, the encyclical seems to have 
made surprisingly little impression in Italy, 
on the whole. It was feared by friends 
of the Church, that it would have disas- 
trous political results. The relatively 
liberal policy of Leo XIII had begun to 
draw towards the Church many men who 
did not believe its dogmas, but who were 
religious at bottom, and were attracted by 
this new attitude. These men. have been, 
for the most part, alienated by the encyc- 
lical, especially by the third or discipli- 
nary part. But this defection has been 
offset by the en‘ente which has been estab- 
lished between the Italian Government 
and the Papacy for their mutual protec- 
tion against the rising tide of Socialism. 
This party in Italy is utterly different 
from what we understand as Socialists ; 
it comprehends all the opponents of exist- 
ing forms of government, from the theo- 
retic Marxian through the various labor 
groups down to and including the murder- 
ous Anarchists. It hates both Crown and 
Tiara with almost equal hatred, though it 
has been obliged to accept the’ Kingdom 
of Italy as a temporary makeshift. The 
Vatican and the Quirinal had to come to 
an understanding in their common defense, 
and this instinct of self-preservation pre- 
vented the feeling aroused by the encyc- 
lical from showing itself in the ballot- 
box. 

The political effects of the encyclical in 
Germany were even less than in Italy. 
The Government majorities are over- 
whelmingly ultramontane in Austria and 
Bavaria, and, as has already been pointed 
out, Modernism is utterly at a discount in 
Prussia. In southern Germany this ul- 
tramontane preponderance in the national 
legislatures has even been used to dragoon 
reluctant Ministers into carrying ott the 
decrees of the Vatican in the case of 
accused Modernists who held Government 
appointments in universities and other 
educational institutions. 
policy on the part of the Roman Curia, 
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which may come with the election of 
some new Pope, will mean a change in 
the attitude of these Government majori- 
ties which simply register the decrees 
passed in Rome, and with it the perse- 
cuted Modernist may come into his own. 
Interestingly enough, close observers be- 
lieve that this change may be in large 
part produced by the greater liberalism of 
the Catholic Church in America, though 
at present there are fewer Modernists 
here than in any other great country. I 
asked an Italian priest who knows the 
United States well why this condition 
existed. He replied that Modernism was 
the result of. study, and that American 
priests were so busy with their parishes 
that they had no time for study. This 
view is borne out by the recently published 
‘‘ Letters to His Holiness Pius X ” by an 


_American Modernist priest. 


What will be the outcome ? The mere 
inertia of the Curia is a tremendous 
obstacle ; its love of power is a still greater 
one. The government of the Church is 


in the hands of Italians, for practically all 
the higher offices are held by men of ° 


that race, and their fear of losing control 
is so. great that they keep the number of 
foreign cardinals down to an insignificant 
and impotent minority. In other words, 
the College of Cardinals is not representa- 
tive of the whole Church. A change wilt 
not come until there is heard from out- 
side—from England and America, from 
France and Germany—a voice so loud, 
so clear, and so insistent that they cannot 
be deaf to it. Signs are not wanting 
everywhere that such .a voice will ere long 
make itself heard, for many eminent 
Churchmen both in Italy and in other 
countries have more or less openly es- 
poused the cause of the Modernists, and 
many more are silently in sympathy. with 
them, awaiting a turn in the tide to declare 
themselves. There is said to be a party 
even in the College of Cardinals itself 
which favors the new studies. As for the 
Modernists, their faith in the ultimate 
triumph of their cause in invincible. I 
asked one of their leaders how soon he 
expected it to come. “In fifty years, in 
seventy-five ?”’. “ Sooner, much sooner,” 
he answered. And if the success of a 
movement depends on the character of 
the men engaged in it, theirs will not be 
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long delayed. For learning, for unselfish 
devotion, for purity of life, for blazing 
enthusiasm, they were the pick of the 
Church whom I met. As they spoke of 
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their work and their hopes, their faces 
shone, so that I could think only of the 
martyr Stephen, “‘ whose face was like 
unto the face of an angel.” 


HELPING THE SMALL MAN 
BY PAUL KENNADAY 


settlement has overshadowed in im- 

portance to New Zealanders all other 
advanced legislation in New Zealand. It 
has been the desire to help the small man 
rather than any definite purpose to cripple 
the big man that has been the motive 
back of graduated land taxes, and ad- 
vances to settlers, and “ closer settlement 
acts.” 

There are in New Zealand, according 
to Government estimates, twenty-eight 
million acres of land fit, or eventually 
capable of being made fit, for agriculture, 


S' ATE control of land tenure and 


and about the same number of acres 
which, when cleared of forest and sown 
with grass-seed, will be suitable for pas- 


toral purposes only. Titles to sixteen 
and a half million of the best of these 
acres have been parted with to individual 
holders, while fifteen and a half million 
more are held by Crown tenants. By 
taxation of these freeholders and advances 
to these tenants mistakes of a past gener- 
ation are being righted, and the twofold 
policy of the New Zealanders is now being 
carried out, of providing land for their 
people and people for their land. 

A variety of tenures are offered to 
lessees and purchasers of these Crown 
lands, all of them subject to strict rules 
as to residence, use, and improvement. 
They may now be obtained on any one of 
the three following tenures: (a) freehold ; 
(4) occupation with right of purchase; 
(c) renewable lease. 

Freehold purchases must be paid for, 
one-fifth when the application is granted, 
and the balance within thirty days. Then 
the purchaser secures a certificate of occu- 
pation, to be exchanged for a Crown title 
as soon as the Land Board is satisfied 
that improvements have been completed 


amounting to $5 per acre on first-class 
lands and $2.50 per acre on second-class 
lands. 

Lands occupied with right of purchase 
are held under a license for twenty-five 
years at a rental of five per cent on the 
cash price of the land, and may be ac- 
quired on freehold at any time after the 
first ten years of residence, provided 
necessary improvements have been ef- 
fected. 

Renewable leases are for sixty-six 
years, with a perpetual right of renewal 
for further terms of sixty-six years upon 
renewed valuations and at rentals of four 
per cent on the cash price of the land, and 
also subject to stipulated conditions of 
residence and improvement. 

It has been strenuously objected that 
men and women will not settle on new 
lands and clear the thick New Zealand 
bush if they are not permitted to secure 
freehold title to their holdings which they 
may hand on to their children. But the 
rentals are placed low, and the leases are 
for long terms with unequivocal right of 
renewal, saving to the Government only 
the right to include in the new valuation 
the unearned increment, but not improve- 
ments made upon the land by the tenant. 
Government is confident that these new 
leases will prove very popular, though 
there can be no doubt that tenants them- 
selves would prefer that the Government 
had not discontinued the 999-year lease 
folly, under which a very large proportion 
of the Crown lands were parted with in 
the years 1892 to 1907, while this form of 
lease was permitted. 

Special inducements in the way of low 
rates and renewable leases are also held 
out to twelve or more persons making 
application as a “ small-farm association.” 
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“ Village settlements ” offer on easy terms 
small farms of from one to one hundred 
acres to laborers in the vicinity of their 
work. 

The “ improved land settlement ’’ sys- 
tem gives-the intending settler of little 
means still another opportunity. Farms 
in their primitive condition are usually se- 
lected, and advances are made by Gov- 
ernment for clearing and seeding, or the 
reclamation of the land may be varied by 
letting contracts to the unemployed for 
improving the land which it is intended to 
allot to them. The settlement of bush 
and swamp lands is still further induced 
by rent and local rates exemptions for 
two, three, or four years, depending upon 
the character of the land. 

The conditions as to residence and im- 
provements which the Government insists 
upon in the case of renewable leases and 
Jands occupied with right of purchase are 
such as to prevent land speculation and 
land frauds, as well as to induce a goodly 
amount of abuse from tenants anxious 
enough for State aid in funds but little 
caring for State aid in advice. 

The breaking up of large estates by 
Government has been made possible in 
New Zealand since “The Land for Set- 
tlement Act of 1892,” though what reduc- 
tion of large holdings has taken place has 
been hardly more through direct applica- 
tion of this Act than because of the con- 
cern of large proprietors over rising tax- 
ation and a belief that forced sales would 
not be as profitable to them as private 
sales among the increasing number of per- 
sons desirous of settling on the land. 

When the Governor in Council decides 
to acquire an estate for closer settlement, 
and the owner is unwilling to sell or does 
not agree with the Board of Land Pur- 
chase Commissioners as to the price, the 
amount payable to the owner is fixed by 
the amended statute as follows : 

The unimproved value is that given in 
the valuation roll upon which the owner 
has been paying rates, plus ten per cent 
of the total value up to £50,000, and five 
per cent on all amounts above that sum. 
‘To the total amount so ascertained as 
above is added another two per cent by 
way of compensation for the compulsory 
taking. ‘The improvements are then spe- 
cially assessed, 
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Closely related to the land acts in their 
beneficial results to home-seekers is the 
Advances to. Settlers Act, under which 
loans on the installment system are granted 
by the Government on freeholds and lease- 
hold in sums of not less than $125 and 
not more than $15,000. Mortgages are 
repayable by seventy-three half-yearly pay- 
ments of principal and interest combined, 
or they may be repaid in whole or in part 
at any time and either directly to the Ad- 
vance to Settlers Office or, without charge, 
to any postal money-order office. 

The Advances to Workers Act, by ad- 
vancing not more than $1,750 on first 
mortgages, extends this scheme of Govern- 
ment aid to such persons engaged in 
manual or clerical work as are in receipt 
of incomes of not more than $1,000, and 
who are not the owners of any other 
land than that upon which they propose 
to build. 

An incidental and yet important result 
of this liberal policy has been the reduc- 
tion of the high rates of interest formerly 
charged to borrowers by banks and 
mortgagees. Indeed, State activity in this 
field has been so great that State com- 
petition has well-nigh led on to State 
monopoly. 

Through its power of taxation the State 
has further ¢xercised a very powerful 
control over the extent of individual hold- 
ing in lands. In New Zealand there is a 
combined land and income tax in force, 
the income tax being graduated and gen- 
erally assessable on all incomes of over 
$1,500 per year, with the exceptions of 
the rents and profits derived from. the 
direct cultivation of land and interest from 
mortgages. To prevent owners from 
letting their lands lie idle and unproduc- - 
tive, the land tax is upon the unimproved 
value of the land, while the aggrégation 
of large estates is discouraged through 
taxes starting on estates of an unimproved 
value of not less than $2,500, and grad- 
uated until the rate becomes 2 per cent 
on estates of $1,000,000 -and more. 
These graduated taxes are increased by 
50 per cent in the case of absentees, and 
after March 31, 1910, the scale of taxa- 
tion on estates of over $200,000 in unim- 
proved value was to be further increased 
by 25 per cent on all lands other than ~ 
** business premises.” 
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All of these taxes are in addition to the 
ordinary land tax, which for the last year 
was fixed at one penny in the pound ster- 
ling on the unimproved value, and are fur- 
ther added to by local rates. Thus each 
contributes taxes according to his ability— 
provided his income is above $1,500 per 
year and the unimproved value of his land 
is not less than $2,500; for incomes and 
lands below these values are tax exempt. 
Accordingly, income tax to the amount of 
$1,524,525 is paid among 10,420 individ- 
uals, while out of the 150,000 freehold- 
ers and 24,179 Crown tenants 28,991 
pay the general land tax, amounting to 
$2,689,230. 

These exemptions and graduated taxes, 
together with the large lending to settlers 
and others, make the subject of land and 
income valuation in New Zealand particu- 
larly important. Uniformity is obtained 
throughout the Dominion, and careful cal- 
culations are substituted for guesswork, 
through a Commissioner of ‘Taxes making 
up annual assessment lists, and a Valuer- 
General, who from time to time prepares 
rolls showing the selling value of all lands 
in the Dominion. 

The rolls of the Valuer-General are 
used not only as a basis for the general 
land tax, but for all local rates, for all 
advances to individuals and local bodies 
by Government, by the Government In- 
surance Office, by trustees and investors, 
for the assessment of stamp duties and 
duties on deceased persons’ estates, and 
for the guidance of the Land Purchase 
Board when acquiring land on behalf of 
the Government. 

Second only in importance to its land 
policy in the building up of New Zealand 
have been the railways, now entirely owned 
and operated by the State. It is in this 
field, however, that adjustment to the 
laboratory dimensions of New Zealand 
of experiments in State monopoly is par- 
ticularly necessary, the length of railway, 
nearly entirely single track, being but 
2,684 miles and the train mileage but a 
little over seven million, the passengers 
carried per year less than ten million, and 
goods and live stock only a little over five 
million tons. Government claims that its 
railway operations are entirely satisfactory, 
that its expenditure of over $100,000,000 
on railway construction and maintenance 


since 1875, while amounting to almost 
thirty-two per cent of the Dominion’s 
public debt, has been for a permanent 
asset, and is sufficiently covered by reve- 
nues earned exceeding annual expendi- 
tufes by $1,640 per mile of railway, and 
by the promise of added revenue with the 
opening up of the country which is being 
developed by the railway. There are not 
lacking those, however, who assert that 
debt is being piled to debt at such a rate 
that insolvency is surely ahead, hide the 
facts as the Government may under con- 
venient devices such as charging against 
“ capital ” replacement of plant. 

The mere tourist, traveling now in steam 
coaches along plains and river bottoms 
and now in connecting six-horse coaches 
winding among hills and gorges, wonders 
why the opening of the country to settle- 
ment and the convenience of the public 
makes a toll-less coach road “ pay,” while 
the greater convenience and the wider 
opening of roads of steel are not to be 
reckoned against the cost of these. But 
this will never do. Neither those in office 
nor those who want to be will lend an 
ear in New Zealand to such unorthodox 
doctrines. 

As he uses these railways journeying 
from Auckland in the north to the Bluff, 
a thousand miles to the south at the end 
of the South Island, the stranger has 
ample opportunity to observe for himself 
that the New Zealand railways are fairly 
equipped, badly ballasted, that they keep 
to their schedule time, and that he can 
travel longer in New Zealand for a given 
fare than on any other railway system, 
public or private, yet encountered. Fellow- 
travelers are talkative, and, after a patriot- 
ism almost American in its satisfaction 
and confidence has told again the oft-told 
tale of mutton and butter and rocks and 
rills, questions lead to accusations of the 
political management of the New Zealand 
railways. A railway bridge seen miles 
away from any railway and abandoned 
railway embankments overgrown with 
trees are recalled—and explained as work 
put into a district for votes. 

The talk leads on to the way things 
used to be. 

There seems to be no doubt that in the 
past the Government, unable to meet the 
wants of all the large number of land 
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owners and occupiers deeply concerned 
in the Government’s railway extension 
policy, listened with most favor to those 
who returned to Parliament Government 
supporters. If the report that a like 
policy is now pursued is not true, if, where 
two pieces of work are to be done, that is 
not first done where the district and where 
the workers will not turn against the hand 
that feeds them, the New Zealander must 
be a politician of such variation from the 
common American type that his ways to 
us are of no consequence whatever. 

The lesson for us in the New Zealand 
railways appears to be that State railways, 
while a heavy burden upon the public 
treasury, are a permanent productive asset, 
that they may develop a country as rapidly 
as private railways, that the corrupting 
hand of the railway magnate disappears 
from the legislative lobby, that uniform 
and low rates may be put into practice, 
that better wages to employees and 
greater safety to the traveling public are 
to be looked for, and that politics will 
influence, if not direct, the railways unless, 
as in Victoria, Australia, for example, the 
business of the State railways is taken 
away from the politicians and turned over 
to a Commission headed by a trained, 
efficient, and well-paid General Commis- 
sioner, held accountable not only to his 
government but to the people. 

The advantage to the workers in having 
as their employer a responsible govern- 
ment instead of an irresponsible contractor 
is well seen in New Zealand, where the 
competition of the State with private con- 
tractors in the construction of its own 
railways has done away with the low-paid 
Chinaman and the sweated Italian quar- 
tered in foul, insanitary barracks, work- 
ing long hours for wages long withheld. 
Even while opening up their little country 
for future development in New Zealand, 
they have the novel notion that the devel- 
opment of the man with the pick is of 
consequence. 

And they can give to us another lesson 
with their direct employment. For by 
this means able-bodied men, willing to work 
but thrown out of employment through 
fluctuations of business or change of 
seasons, have offered to them through 
the Labor Bureau occupation at the. pre- 
vailing rate of wages; the price of their 
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transportation to their work and their 
equipment of tools is advanced to them, 
and each week a portion of their wages is 
withheld and sent by the Government 
Construction Department to the Labor 
Bureau for the support of dependent 
wives and children. 

And why a similar policy of State em- 
ployment should not be pursued in this 
country, with our recurring unemployment 
problem and our constant bad country 
roads problem, is but one of the many 
invidious questions a New Zealander now 
and again will ask the questioning Ameri- 
can. 
This Government work of theirs is often 
done by co-operative labor gangs, at a rate 
sometimes tendered bythe gang, some- 
times fixed by Government and accepted 
as the piece-work rate. The men may 
select their own mates and may expel 
‘‘ wasters,’’ and so each member of these 
gangs of from eight to twenty is said to 
work with a will, requiring no watching 
and only limited direction and supervision. 

Part of the work on the Main Trunk 
Railway was built in this manner. Work 
well done it looked, and even one not an 
engineer could at least be sure that the 
country was rough and the difficulties were 
many. Within an afternoon’s ride there 
were a spiral crossing itself twice, two 
tunnels, six viaducts (one over two hundred 
feet high and nearly a thousand feet long, 
another built on a sharpish curve), cuttings 
by the score fifty feet deep, and embank- 
ments as high. The Resident Engineer 
was as proud of his work as his wife in 
her hospitable little cottage was proud of 
him; and the Minister for Public Works 
was at least as loud in his praise of the 
scheme as private contractors and a few 
conservative opponents of the Govern- 
ment were insistent of waste, inefficiency, 
and political influence. Such comparisons 
as could be made with private work of a 
similar character showed that the Govern- 
ment work was slightly less expensive 
than contract work, due allowance being 
made for the first cost of such permanent 
additions to the State’s equipment as a 
small steel plant ; that the work progressed 
as rapidly, that it was as well done, and 
that the workers, instead of being treated 
as ‘‘hands,” were treated as men. It 
was not apparent that they were further 
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indulged as voters, except that the Gov- 
ernmént was aware that if the conditions 
of employment were not fair to its em- 
ployees they would unite with the other 
voters of the Dominion in selecting a new 
employer. 

As the Resident Engineer summed it 
up, while he and his wife mercifully fur- 
nished a refuge from a New Zealand 
country inn, “It’s all a question of admin- 
istration.” Given that in efficient manner, 
and the work will be done well and eco- 
nomically, while in its absence almost any- 
thing might happen. _ 

The post, the telegraph, and the tele- 
phone are other monopolies of govern- 
ment in New Zealand, but no need to go 
so far beyond the borders of America to 
learn lessons in public ownership of such 
public utilities. 

With their non-contributory Employers’ 
Liability Act and more liberal Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, they could teach us, 
again, the value to the community of rigid 
State control of industry ; and their Old 
Age Pensions Department might be cited 
as illustration of a wholly beneficent State 
monopoly. But these lessons are to be 
taken for granted in New Zealand, as 
well known to us as to them are our sky- 
scrapers, our divorces, and our trusts. 
Again Europe and England stand nearer 
to hand to condemn us for our narrow, 
outworn conception of individual right 
and collective duty. 

A less familiar object for our study is 
offered by the New Zealand State Life 
Insurance Department. For thirty-eight 
years the Government has been compet- 
ing with insurance companies, local and 
foreign, for New Zealand business, and 
now has issued 39 per cent of all the 
life policies held in the Dominion. It 
has the entire confidence of the public, 
and if it has not all their policies it is 
because the department is operated as a 
straight-out profit-making business concern 
which other companies may compete with, 
so long as their methods are clean and 
their profits not too large. 

Accident insurance, under the Workers’ 
Compensation for Accidents Act of 1890, 
is a separate branch of the Government In- 
surance Department, where the State. has 
a monopoly; while State competition is 
again illustrated by the State Fire In- 
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surance Office. This business was taken 
up by the State with the avowed purpose 
of reducing the high rates which a ring of 
companies was charging on fire risks in 
New Zealand. The State office opened 
in January, 1905, with premiums 10 per 
cent less than the private companies were 
charging, and by the end of the year had 
written $15,000,000 of business. ‘The 
private companies were compelled to 
meet this cut, and then, in retaliation, re- 
duced the rates on dwellings by 33% per 
cent. The State followed suit, and then 
the private companies decided to refuse 
to receive re-insurance from or to give re- 
insurance to the State, and to decline to 
accept a risk on which the State held a 
line. It is expected that the companies 
will before long discontinue their present 
policy, and that they as well as the State 
will increase somewhat the ruinous rates 
on dwellings and other similar risks. But, 
thanks to the State Fire Office, the day of 
exorbitant, ring-fixed rates is ended. 

The same policy of holding prices in 
check by State competition is further 
pursued in the selling of coal. The State 
has acquired two coal mines, one of 
which, however, has not proved a paying 
investment, owing to the poor quality of 
its coal. ‘The other mine, producing 1,500 
tons per day, supplies a large part of the 
coal for the Government railways and 
distributes its product for household con- 
sumption through State coal depots in 
four of the principal cities of the Do- 
minion. The men work eight hours a day, 
as required by statute, at a wage fixed 
from month to month by the State Ar- 
bitration Court; they live, as many as 
can, in dwellings rented to them by the 
State; the coal is hauled over the State 
railways, shipped by water in private bot- 
toms (but there is a strong demand that 
the Government shall reduce the cost of 
this connecting service by operating boats 
of its own), delivered from State coal 
depots in State electric trucks to be 
burned at last upon the hearth of a help- 
less individualist, who exclaims, “ Sir, but 
what are we coming to? This is So- 
cialism.”’ 

Again, there is the Public Trustee who 
draws up deeds, wills, and other papers at a 
price and witha brevity and directness which 
the people of the Dominion appreciate. 
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To him, backed by all the security of the 
Government, more and more estates are 
left in trust, and he acts zn loco parentis to 
a growing number of children, seeing to 
their schooling, their health, their work, 
and even giving advice in regard to their 
trousseaux. 

And the lesson of these lessons, the 
upshot of all this ‘“‘ advanced ”’ legislation, 
of this State control, competition, and mo- 
nopoly ? There isscarcely a single panacea 
desired by the most extreme of reformers 
in this country that has not been achieved. 
Woman suffrage, compulsory arbitration, 
minimum wages, an eight-hour day, old age 
pensions, workmen’s compensation for in- 
juries, graduated taxes, State production— 
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all these and more they have in New 
Zealand; and to what has this new order 
brought them, and where would it bring us ? 
Toa realization that it pays to have healthy 
workers, that it ays to keep the aged out 
of poorhouses, that it pays to have indus- 
trial peace, that it ays to have a contented, 
well-fed, satisfied citizenship. In a word, 
that it pays to abolish preventable poverty. 

The “ submerged tenth ” emerges, and, 
standing upon this dollar-and-cents basis 
of the State’s duty and the citizen’s rights, 
looks: out upon the far horizon where 
Justice, Beauty, Truth, still beckon. And 
some hold back and say, “« Enough, we go 
no farther.” But others, ‘“ Come, broth- 
ers, let us start.” 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES IN 


WHICH THE AUTHOR CONSIDERS THE EFFECT OF 


DEMOCRACY IN THE FAMILY, IN EDUCATION, IN INDUSTRY, AND IN GOVERNMENT! 


SIXTH PAPER 


IN EDUCATION—THE HOME, THE CHURCH, THE SCHOOL 


DUCATION begins at the cradle. 
The first educator is the mother. 


The first lesson to be taught is 
This is the first lesson which 
must be learned by a self-governing mem- 
ber of a self-governing community. 

We are born into a world of law. We 


obedience. 


cannot do as we please. We are not at 
liberty, if liberty means exemption from 
law. Ifa man thinks he has liberty to 
fly, and jumps off the roof of a house, he 
finds when he reaches the sidewalk that 
he has not even liberty to walk, unless 
first he has learned the laws of aerial 
navigation and flies in accordance with 
them. Obedience to law is the foun- 
dation of all civilization, material, intel- 
lectual, social, spiritual. The first thing 
the child has to learn is that there are 
other wills superior to his will, and laws 


* These articles are based on and in part condensed 
from a series of lectures on “The Spirit of Democ- 
racy ” delivered by the author on consecutive Sunday 
afternoons before the Brooklyn (New York) Institute 
in January and February, 1910. 


to which he must himself be obedient. 
An indulgent mother is a cruel mother. 
She is sending out her child unprepared 
for the restraints of law, which will be 
enforced by seemingly cruel penalties. 
If she were wise and strong, she would 
temper law to the child’s capacity. We 
try to put up a gate at Ellis Island to 
keep the Anarchists out; we ought to 
put it up in our nurseries. There our 
children are being taught lawlessness ; 
taught that they may obey or not’obey, as 
they will; there laws are given to them, 
and then, when disobeyed, left unen- 
forced. The babe in the cradle readily 
understands whether or not he must obey. 
The sooner he learns that he must, the 
sooner he is fitted for a self-governing 


-member of a self-governing community, 


the sooner he is fitted for a happy life in 
the world. 

It is not enough, however, that he 
obeys laws that are interpreted to him by 
father or mother ; if he is to be a self- 
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governing member of a self-governing 
community, he must learn how to under- 
stand laws that are not written and not 
interpreted ; he must know how to read 
the invisible laws written in the human 
constitution, and yield them, not a reluc- 
tant obedience because they are enforced, 
but a glad and willing obedience because 
he recognizes their value. What are the 
bonds which bind Democracy together ? 
Not armies, or navies, or policemen. There 
are two bonds: truth and justice. Truth 
gives us mutual confidence in one another 
in the intercommunication of ideas; jus- 
tice gives us mutual confidence in one 
another in the actual transactions of life. 
Take out either and the community drops 
to pieces. These are the invisible hoops 
that hold the barrel together. 

Any kind of a person, says E. S. Mar- 
tin, will do for a parent—excepta liar. I 
am afraid that is a large exception. I-do 
not think I ama pessimist ; but I do verily 
believe that more lies are told by mothers, 
fathers, and nurses to children than all the 
rest of the lies put together. We lie to 
them with false threats; we lie to them 
with false promises; we lie to them with 
false stories ; we teach them by our prac- 
tice that a child has not a right to truth ; 
and then we wonder that they learn the 
lesson. Nor do I think that mothers are 
generally very good in teaching justice. 
They teach kindness, gentleness, considera- 
tion, generosity—but not justice. Among 





the first lessons our children ought to- 


learn in the home are the elemental rights 
of property and rights of person. Every 
child is born a robber. Put two babies 
on the floor, and give one of them a rattle, 
and see the other crawl to his companion, 
and, if he is strong enough, wrest the rattle 
away from his companion. He is a high- 
way robber. It is not his fault; he has 
not yet learned the rights of property. 
The little child will romance, and be re- 
buked fer falsehood. He has not learned 
the difference between falsehood and fic- 
tion, and it is to be taught him. He does 
not know the difference between a fairy 
tale and a lie. The difference is so subtle 
that even grown folks do not seem always 
to understand it. Truth and justice—these 
are to be taught in the nursery before the 
child has gone out to the larger life of the 
schools. 


Taught? Yes! but teaching is not 
enough ; trained. There are many peo- 
ple, I think, who imagine that the Bible 
says, “‘ Govern a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart. 
from it,” and they do govern a child in 
the way he should go, and as soon as he 
escapes from the authority he does depart 
from it. What the Bible says is, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go,” and 
neither governing nor teaching is the same 
as training. Training is the production 
of habit. Actions oft repeated become a 
habit; habit long continued becomes a 
second nature. When you have trained 
your child in habits of justice and of truth, 
when you have formed in him the habit 
of telling the truth and the habit of acting 
justly, he will not depart from them, be- 
cause he cannot depart from himself. 

The father and the mother have oppor- 
tunities of training that the teacher does 
not have, if the father and mother are 
willing to take the time and the trouble 
and the patience, and, above all, are the 
kind of parents they ought to be. For 
training does not come chiefly through 
lectures or exhortations, or laws enforced 
by penalty. It comes chiefly through the 
atmosphere of the home and through the 
example of the parents. If you want 
your child to love the truth, love it your- 
self ; if you want your child to love jus- 
tice and purity and simplicity and honesty 
and courage, love them yourself. You 
cannot by your teaching give your child 
that which you do not possess. A pro- 
fane man cannot teach a boy not to be 
profane. A smoking father cannot teach 
a boy not to smoke. A drinking man 
cannot teach a boy not to drink. The 
boy will walk in his father’s footsteps, and 
the more he honors his father the more 
likely he is to walk in those footsteps. 

I do not attempt to tell what is the 
education which parents should give. I 
only attempt to point out certain funda- 
mental lessons necessary to a democracy. 
that is educating itself to be a self-govern- 
ing democracy, and in the family these ~ 
three things are essential : justice, truthful- 
ness, and obedience ; and these not merely 
lessons taught, but habits of life formed. 


What is the specific contribution which 
the Church should make to the education 
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of the child? I state my view of the 
difference in function between the Church 
and the State in the words of an eminent 
Roman Catholic divine, not because I 
think they represent the dominant senti- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church, but 
because they represent a sentiment very 
widely entertained in that Church, and I 
choose them that they may appear to be, 
as I think they truly are, neither distinct- 
ively Protestant nor Roman Catholic : 


The Church has received from her Divine 
Founder the mission to teach the supernat- 
ural truths. ... But the Church has not 
received the mission to make known the 
human sciences, she has not been established 
for the progress of nations in the arts and 
sciences, no more than to render them pow- 
erful and wealthy. ... Her duty of teach- 
ing human sciences is only indirect—a work 
of charity or of necessity: of charity when 
they are not sufficiently taught by others 
who have that duty ; of necessity when they 
are badly taught, that is, taught in a sense 
opposed to supernatural truth and morality. 
This is why the missionary, setting foot in a 
savage land, though he begins with the 

reaching of the Gospel, very soon estab- 
fishes schools. . . . There are men who seem 
to assert that the Church has received the 
mission to teach human as well as divine 
science. They give to the words of Christ, 
Euntes docete Fo and teach), an indefinite 
interpretation. But such an interpretation is 
evidently false. . . . The question hereis not 
of the authority of the State over the teach- 
ing of religion and over theological schools. 
It is clear that the State has no jurisdiction 
in that sphere. . . . We affirm that the State 
has authority over education. This author- 
wf is included in that general authority with 
which the State is invested for aageagges 
the common good, for guaranteeing to eac 
man his rights, for preventing abuses... . 
The State has the right to prevent the 
unworthy and the incapable from assuming 
the rdle of educators. ... The State has 
authority to see to it that parents fulfill their 
duty of educating their children, to compel 
them, if need be, and to substitute itself to 
them in the fulfillment of this duty in certain 
cases... . If the State may coerce parents 
who neglect the education of their children, 
so also may it determine a minimum of in- 
struction and make it obligatory. . . . If the 
State may exact on the part of the teachers 
evidences of capability, on the part of 
children a minimum of instruction, if it ma 
punish negligent parents, it follows that it 
may also prescribe the teaching of this or 
that penn the knowledge of which, consid- 
ering the circumstances, is deemed necessary 
to the majority of the citizens. No more 
difficulty in the one case than in the other. 
Moreover, it is not needed that we should 
remark that the State has over all schools 
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of inspection as to hygiene and 
ity.? 

I wish to supplement that statement 
with one other. The State has no moral 
right to prohibit the parents from teaching, 
or the Church from teaching. If in France, 
as is alleged, the Roman Catholic Church 
in its schools is giving its children teaching 
which is undermining the authority of the 
Republic, the State has a right, and that 
right is recognized by this extract, to pro- 
hibit such teaching ; but it has no moral 
right to issue a general law that the Church 
shall do no teaching except as directed 
and controlled by parties who are inimical 
to the Church. 

What is the Church, as distinguished 
from the State and from the home, to teach ? 
Broadly speaking, we may say religion ; 
more narrowly, to teach the relation of 
children and of adults to God, and _ to. 
the invisible and eternal world. This is the 
specific function of the Church. It may 
go further; it often has gone further. 
But if it neglects this duty, who shall 
take it up? I do not propose to criticise 
synagogue schools, for I know nothing 
about them; nor Roman Catholic parochial 
schools, for I know almost nothing about 
them. But I do know something about 
Protestant Sunday-schools, and as a Prot- 
estant I have a right to criticise the 
Sunday-schools of that large body of 
churches with which I am myself identi- 
fied. There are many noble and worthy 
exceptions; but, with those exceptions, 
the Church is not, through its Sunday- 
schools, teaching the youth religion ; that 
is, it is not teaching the youth, with any 
effectiveness, their relation to God and 
to the immortal life. For the most part, 
Sunday-school teaching consists of lay 
sermonettes, or else of asking out of a 
book questions which are to be answered 
by the pupil. Even if the school has 
begun to get hold of modern criticism and 
teach a little of that, it is not so taught as 
to give a comprehensive conception of the 
Bible, according to either the old concep- 
tion or the new. I think it was a gradu- 
ate of one of our Sunday-schools who, on 
being examined as to his Bible knowledge, 
was asked the question, ‘‘ Who wrote the 


the authori 
public mo 


1From a pamphlet of Dr. Bouquillon, of the Roman 
Catholic University of Washington, D 1893. 
Now out of print. 
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first two chapters of the Book of Genesis ?”’ 
and replied, “‘ The first chapter of Genesis 
was written by God, and is generally cor- 
rect; the second chapter of Genesis was 
‘ written by the Lord God, and is full of 
inaccuracies.” 

I should like to know how many children 
who have graduated from our Sunday- 
schools could tell anything comprehen- 
sively about the Bible, which is the text- 
book of religion for the Protestant. How 
many of them know that it contains sixty- 
six books, and was written by forty or fifty 
different writers? How many of them 
know that it is a body of literature which 
was a thousand years or more in being 
collected ? How many of them know that 
it contains almost every type of literature 
known in the literatures of the world? 
How many of them have any comprehen- 
sive conception of its political teachings ? 
How many of them know that the Hebrew 
Commonwealth was the first government 


on the face of the globe to put restrictions - 


upon the absolute power of a monarchy; the 
first to havea popular legislative assembly, 
the first to ask for a judgment of the people 
in general elections, the first to organize 


government in three departments—legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive—the first to 
prohibit class or caste distinctions, the first 
to make any provision for popular instruc- 


tion? How many of the children of our 
Sunday-schools know the simple facts of 
its political teaching? And yet this self- 
governing Republic is anchored on those 
great fundamental principles. How many 
of them know the ethical teachings of the 
Bible? How many of them could give 
anything like a comprehensive or even a 
partial, fragmentary interpretation of those 
teachings? How many of them know 
that the Ten Commandments form the 
briefest, the most comprehensive, the most 
compact code of morals the world has 
ever seen, down even to thisday? How 
many of them know that the four great 
rights of man—the rights of property, of 
person, of reputation, of the family—cover 
all the fundamental rights of humanity ? 
How many of them know what the rights 
of property are as interpreted by the 
Bible, or the rights of the person, or the 
rights of the family, or the rights of repu- 
tation? How many of them can tell what 
are even the more simple and fundamental 
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principles inculcated in this book which we 
call the Book of Religion? How many 
of them could tell anything about what 
it teaches respecting God? How many 
of them know that the Hebrew people 
were the first people and the Hebrew 
literature the first literature to recognize 
that God is a righteous God and demands 
righteousness of his children, and demands 
nothing else? How many of them know 
that the Hebrew Scriptures were the 
first literature and the Hebrew people the 
first people to recognize the fact that 
God will help men to righteousness if 
they wish to be helped? These are the 
truths that lie upon the surface and are 
wrought into the texture of the Bible ; the 
truths that every Christian ought to know, 
and never will be taught by homiletic ser- 
monettes given by uninstructed teachers 
upon selected passages of eight or ten 
verses a Sunday. Never! 


The family is to train the child in 
habits of obedience to outward law and 
obedience to the inward laws of justice 
and truth. The Church is to teach man’s 
relation to God, and, incidentally, growing 
out of that, man’s relation to his féllow- 
men; to teach also his relation to the 
future, and, growing out of that, his duty 
in the present. What ought our public 
schools to teach? I am not attempting 
in these brief articles to cover the whole 
ground of education. There are many 
things which our public schools ought to 
teach and are teaching, of which I shall 
not speak; I consider only those things 
which the schools ought to teach which are 
essential to be taught to self-governing 
members of a self-governing community. 

In the first place, the State ought to 
teach every boy and every girl the duty, 
and give to every boy and every girl the 
capacity, for self-support. The first duty 
of a self-governing member of a self- 
governing community is not to be a beg- 
gar ; his first duty is to put as much into 
the treasury of life as he takes out of 
it. I do not mean that every man and ~ 
every woman is to be in a wage-earning 
profession ; I do not mean that every man 
and every woman is to pass over the 
counter something for which on the other 
side of the counter money will be given in 
return. There are no members of the 
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community that are so ill paid in money 
‘for their splendid service as the wives and 
mothers in the home. When I hear a 
modern reformer demanding a woman’s 
economic independence, I laugh at her. 
The wife is not more economically de- 
‘pendent on the husband than the husband 
is on the wife, as many a husband could 
testify whose fortune has been due to the 
wise administration of his wife, and some 
husbands could also sorrowfully testify, 
who cannot make money so fast but that 
their wives can spend it still faster. The 
first duty of a citizen of a self-governing 
community is to be self-supporting, and 
therefore the first duty of the public school 
is to give the boy and the girl capacity for 
self-support. The end of education is the 
development of character; the test of 
character is capacity for service. The 
Hebrew law required every professional 
student first to learn a trade. So Paul, 
though he became a rabbi, was a tent- 
maker, and it stood him in good stead. 
There is a curious prejudice against indus- 
trial education, which I do not understand ; 
a curious notion that industrial education is 


on a lower plane than a literary or scho- 


lastic education. Is a lawyer industrious ? 
then a law school is an industrial school. 
Is a doctor industrious? then a medical 
school is an industrial school. Is a min- 
ister industrious ? then a theological school 
is an industrial school. Whatever fits a 
man for public service in practical indus- 
try in life is industrial education. 

Nor can I understand the prejudice 
against manual training—the education of 
the hand. I always hesitate to criticise 
those who directed my childhood. We 
older men look back across the gap of 
years and remember the defects rather 
than the excellencies in our training. 
But as I look back it seems to me that I 
got the idea that the only use of the hand 
was to hold a book, and the only use of 
the eyes was to read it. That nature is 
to be studied, that we must know how 
to act as well as to think, that the hand is 
to have skill to do as well as the brain 
skill to plan—this was hardly in the edu- 
cation of my childhood, and is not too 
much in. the education of the children of 
to-day. Germany is in advance of us in 
this respect. It differentiates its system 
ot education, and provides alike for the 
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mechanical, the commercial, and the pro- 
fessional career. But not by the same 
kind of education. Thought is valuable 
only as it is translated into action. I hope 
I am giving my readers some thoughts in 
these articles; but if that is the end, the 
articles are useless. They are useful only 
as parents and teachers put them into 
action. The function of manual training is 
to connect the brain with the hand, and thus 
show how to translate thoughts into deeds. 

In the second place, every self-govern- 
ing member of a self-governing commu- 
nity ought to be taught to think for himself. | 
Our slaves, says Plato, take the thoughts 
of others and act upon them; we might 
transpose that sentence and say, He who 
takes the thoughts of others without think- 
ing for himself is a slave. Give the bal- 
lot to a thousand men without capacity to 
do their own thinking and they will blindly 
follow the demagogues who appeal to their 
passions and their prejudices. If we want 
an autocracy, then we should educate the 
boys and girls to act unquestioningly upon 
authority and obey it, if we want a de- 
mocracy, we should educate our boys and 
girls to think for themselves. And there 
is no possible way by which we can edu- 
cate them to think for themselves in one 
department of life and not in another. 
We cannot teach our boys and girls to 
think in the realm of politics without teach- 
ing them to think independently in the 
realm of religion and in the realm of in- 
dustry. He who will ask Why ? in the one 
case will ask Why? in the other. There 
is no possible way by which the working- 
man can be made free from the political 
boss and subservient to the industrial 
boss ; no possible way by which the great 
American people can be made free from 
the government of machines in politics 
and subject to government of ecclesiastics 
in the Church. There must be independ- 
ence everywhere or nowhere. 

In the third place, our boys and girls 
must be taught to understand the thoughts 
of other men whom they do not agree 
with, for they have to go out into life and 
work with other men they do not agree 
with, and we cannot work with another 
efficiently unless we can understand him. 
We may differ from him, but we must 
understand him. Our boys and girls’ 
must be taught to be open-minded; the 
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windows must be thrown open, and all 
thoughts and all teachings they must be 
ready to consider, weigh, and judge. This 
Christian boy must learn to understand 
what is agnosticism, and this agnostic 
boy what is Christianity ; this Roman Cath- 
olic boy what is Protestantism, and this 
Protestant boy what is Roman Cathol- 
icism ; this laborer what are the theories 
of capitalists, and this capitalist what are 
the theories of the laborer; this Republi- 
can what are the opinions of the Demo- 
crats, and this Democrat what are the 
opinions of the Republicans. We take 
our own church paper, and do not know 
what the other church paper is saying ; 
we take our own political paper, and do 
not know what the other political paper 
is saying; the laborer goes to the trades 
union and does not know what the capi- 
talists are saying, and the capitalists go 
to their own meeting and hardly know 
what the trades unions are saying—except 
when they cannot help but hear. Power 
to think for one’s self, power to under- 
stand those one does not agree with— 
these two things are absolutely essential to 
peace, harmony, and co-operation in a self- 


educating and self-governing community. 
And, next, understanding of the great 
laws of the social order—what they are, 


how they operate. What does the Golden 
Rule mean as applied to modern condi- 
tions? How ought the conscience to 
act? What ought to be the moral judg- 
ment on current questions? I know 
some eminent teachers who think that all 
moral instruction should be left to the 
family and the Sunday-school, and I 
know some others who think it should 
be only a by-product. I cannot agree 
with either. If we must understand the 
great laws of nature and how its forces 
act, we must also understand the great 
laws of human nature and how its 
forces act. The public school ought to 
be set free from the conventions which 
have sometimes enchained it, and not only 
be permitted but required to teach the 
great fundamental laws of person, of 
property, of chastity, and of reputation. 
This self-governing community must 
have greatideals. Progress is proceeding 
from a past achievement toward a future 
of as yet unrealized achievement. The 
man who has no ideals is dead and does 
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not know it, though his neighbors. do. 
The nation that has no ideals is dead; it 
has no energy or enterprise. Energy and 
enterprise depend on the ideals. It was an 
idealist who in the days of the stage-coach 
conceived of the steam locomotive. It was 
an idealist who dreamed of the time when- 
we should communicate by electricity. 
Idealists have enabled us to run like the 
deer, swim like the fish, fly like the bird. 
When it was proposed to add Oregon to 
the United States, practical men said, 
“Tt will never do; before your Repre- 
sentative can get from Oregon to Wash- 
ington Congress will have adjourned.” 
It was an idealist who conceived the idea 
of building a steel bridge from Washington 
to Oregon. The fathers of our Revolu- 
tion were idealists, and gave to the world 
their vision of a Government resting on 
self-government. If we ever come into 
that state in which we think, as some 
people seem to think, that nothing can be 
done to-morrow which was not done yes- 
terday, we shall be ready to be wrapped 
in our burial clothes and put in our graves. 

But we must also know how to test 
these ideals and determine what are real- 
izable hopes and what are impossible 
dreams. We must not only know the 
great literature of the past, written by the 
idealists, we must know the great experi- 
ences of the past in which ideals have 
been tested and tried. We must not 
only know how to think, but we must 
know how to apply our thinking to the 
actualities of life, and how to test our 
thinking by the practical experience of 
the world. This is the value of history. 
The knowledge of history is, or ought to 
bé, the knowledge of what the world has 
been doing, how the world has been grow- 
ing. The life of the past shines out as 
a headlight on the track of the future. 
If all our country had understood the 
experience of the French Revolution, we 
should hardly have had a greenback her- 
esy foisted on us. If all the country had 
realized what universal manhood suffrage 
had wrought in San Domingo, we should -- 
hardly have had universal suffrage in the 
Southern States foisted upon us. If all 
the world knew to-day the result of the 
Socialistic experiment in other lands, our 
idealistic Socialists would at least pause a 
little—perhaps. 
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A self-governing community must not 
only know how to act and how to think ; 
there is something more than action, 
something more than thinking. Life in- 
cludes beauty as well as knowledge. No 
man is a complete man who goes through 
the land blind to beauty and deaf to music. 
A true nation, a prosperous nation, a liv- 
ing nation, lives not only in its industrial 
activities, its commercial activities, its 
theological and. philosophical activities ; 
it lives also in its artistic activities. 
America needs to know what the Greeks 
knew so well, who had one word for both 
virtue and beauty. To them virtue was 
a form of beauty, and beauty was a form 
of virtue. Goodness, beauty, truth— 
these are but three aspects of the one 
great reality. It is in vain that Mr. 
Carnegie multiplies his libraries if we are 
not multiplying intelligent readers to get 
life out of them. It is in vain that Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan endows and enriches the 
Metropolitan Museum if we are not edu- 
cating boys and girls to take delight in 
statuary and in pictures. It is in vain that 


we build music-halls and opera-houses if 


our boys and girls are not so educated that 
their life will be expressed and enriched 
by the music which is there rendered. 
What is all this but saying that we must 
educate for life and by means of life? We 
must attach our schools to life. We must 
bring them forth from life. We must 
make education the process from a child’s 
experience to a man’s experience, as the 
growth of the plant is from the seed. 
Some teachers tell me that in their schools 
they find the children of the rich more 
awkward than the children of the poor, 
because the children of the poor have been 
expected to take care of themselves and 
the children of the rich have been taken 
care of so much that they do not know 
how to move with gracefulness. Some 
teachers tell me that the children of the 
poor grapple with intellectual problems 
better than the children of the rich, be- 
cause the children of the poor have been 
thrown upon their own resources and 
compelled to grapple, while the children 
of the rich have been taken out of life by 
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a mistaken kindness. Perhaps this is too 
broad a generalization from too narrow 
an experience ; I do not know; but this 
I do know, that wherever a child is robbed 
of the experience of life he is robbed of 
the benefits of education. Education must 
begin with experience and go through 
experience to a _ perfected experience. 
Pestalozzi went at one period of _his 
career to Parisyand a friend endeavored 
to present him to Napoleon the Great. 
Napoleon declined. ‘I have no time 
for A BC,” he said. When Pestalozzi 
returned to his home, his friends asked 
him, “‘ Did you see Napoleon the Great ?”’ 
** No, I did not see Napoleon the Great, 
and Napoleon the Great did not see me.”’ 
Napoleon the Great lived to see the em- 
pire which he had founded on soldiers 
crumble to pieces because he had had no 
time to attend to A BC. 

The builders of this Nation are not 
the men at Washington ; the builders of 
this Nation are the fathers, the mothers, 
the teachers. To educate the child from 
the cradle, to habituate him to obedience, 
to develop in him the sense of justice 
and of truthfulness, to train him to habits 
of a divine manhood, then, with this 
training, to launch him into the school, 
and there, not to work against the school, 
as some mothers do, not to be indifferent 
to the school, as many fathers are, but to 
co-operate with the teacher, in support of 
her authority, in sympathy with her in- 
struction, in aid of her work, and ‘in that 
co-operation to connect all that teaching 
with the home and with the life, so that 
this child, growing to manhood, may learn 
how to support himself, to do his own 
thinking, to understand the thoughts of 
his neighbor, to live with that neighbor in 
harmony, in justice, righteousness, and fair 
dealing ; to give the child splendid ideals 
beckoning him on, to give him the lessons 
of past history holding him in check, to 
give him the joy that comes through beauty, 
and to make all his teaching grow out of 
his life and fit him for his life—this is the 
work of education in a self-educating com- 
munity preparing itself for self-govern- 
ment. 





MEMORIES OF A FRONTIERSWOMAN 
BY FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


“ WAS raised in Texas, you might 

| say,” the strong-faced old woman 

said, explaining that she had been 

born in Florida and lived in Alabama on 

the way to Texas. After her marriage 
she went to New Mexico to live. 

“It tore my heartstrings to leave 
Texas,” she exclaimed feelingly, though 
she had now been in New Mexico twenty 
years. Her first experiences had been 
hard ones—in mining camps, the roughest 
kind of frontier camps—so that she was 
glad when her husband pre-empted some 
land and went to ranching, though it was 
sixty miles to a post-office. The ranch 
was on a river trail along which Mexicans 
and Yaqui Indians passed with pack 
burros, the Indians on the way back and 
forth between Sonora and the White 
Mountains, carrying bird-cages and their 
papooses in willow boxes—sometimes 
three in one box hanging down the sides 
of the burro. 

“Those old Yaquis were bad-looking 
people, but I never heard of their doing 
anything very bad,” the old woman said. 

But the ranch was near the country of 
the White Mountain Apaches, who were 
often on the war-path, and the poor wife 
was frequently left alone with her baby, 
_as her husband had to be away with the 
stock. One of her worst frights came 
from two harmless Mexicans because she 
mistook them for Apaches and did not 
understand their language. They waded 
across the river to the ranch, appearing 
with hair hanging and trousers rolled up. 

“‘T thouglft they were Indians sure. I 
said, ‘1 guess my time has come!’”’ With 
frontier readiness, she picked up her baby 
with one hand and her revolver with the 
other, trying to hide the revolver under 
her apron. The Mexicans saw it, how- 
ever, and stopped where they were. 

“They'd point up to the elements and 
down to the ground and say, ‘ Muchos 
agua poco tiempo’ (literally, “‘ Much water 
pretty soon ”’] and point to the house, want- 
ing to come in before it rained.” She 
wouldn’t listen to them, but when her hus- 
band came, not wanting to turn them 
away for fear they would steal a horse, he 
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gave them some blankets and told them 
they could sleep in an outside cellar. In 
the night the young wife awoke. The 
Mexicans, to her terror, were talking under 
the window. 

‘© Muchos caliente,” the husband heard 
—it was too hot in the cellar; they 
couldn’t sleep! Whereupon, being allowed 
to bring their blankets and sleep under 
the window, all was well. 

The ranch was so isolated, there being 
no neighbor within four miles, that wild 
animals came boldly to the very door. 
Wildcats and coyotes were common, and 
as to the “ loafer wolves,” the old woman, 
who thought she could tell them from 
coyotes, said, “ I’ve had them come in 
broad daylight and had them catch my 
chickens a few rods from the house. 
They were very bold. The country was 
not settled up very much then.” 

‘“* We had the mountain lion frequently 
come in on the river,” she went on. An 
animal that may have been a Sonoran 
grizzly, as she said, ‘‘came near catching 
one of our dogs one night. They had 
something bayed up on the ditch, and 
Mr. F. [her husband] and I went out on 
the porch to see if we could see anything, 
they seemed to be so excited; and the 
dogs came flying in and ran under the 
piazza, and a big animal came after them, 
just sailing—as heavy as a horse—blow- 
ing, within a few feet of the gate. I'll 
never forget that noise. The next day 
we went out to see what sign we could 
see, and ”—holding up her open hand— 
“its tracks was just like about your hand 
and in the ground marks of claws. The 
next day one of the neighbors found his 
colt had been killed and partly eaten, and 
he supposed it was this same animal. I 
was afraid to have the children leave the 
place after that—an animal like that would 
devour a man. Kill a horse and a colt a 
year old !” 

But loafer wolves, 


lions, grizzlies, 
Yaquis, and Mexicans were all as nothing 


compared with the White 
Apaches. 
“That was my worst dread when I 


first come here—the Indians,” she told 


Mountain 
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me. ‘We were in the country when 
Geronimo was on the rage.” Not want- 
ing to leave the ranch, her husband made 
a dugout under a bank, walled up with 
boulders in front, with no opening but a 
heavy door. 

“ Five families of us forted in that for 
ten days—that was in 85. They killed 
two men right near. We could hear the 
echo of the guns coming down the cajion, 
but they never attackeded us. We could 
see where they killed cattle. One night 
we had a little scare,” and she laughed at 
the remembrance. “One of the cattle 
men of the fort had a bronco, and had 
put a rope around its neck and a stick. 
In the night it got frightened, and we 
heard a dreadful racket—this old pole 
just a-flyin’ and a-strikin’ things. The 
men were armed in a minute and ran 
out and got stationed round, and the 
women were all huddled together. It 
didn’t last but a few minutes, but I'll 
never forget it. I expected they’d rush 
right in there and kill us all. Other 
ranchers had to go about at night to 
escape the Indians, and the miners did 


not dare carry their ore to the railway.” 
When the frontiersman was improving 
his land—he had taken up a desert claim 
—he and the children would go out to 
the fields to work in the morning. 
“T used to be so frightened when 


they’d go away,” the wife said. “I’d 
have to stay in in the morning to get 
dinner, but in the afternoon I’d take any 
sewing I wanted to do by hand and go 
with them and watch. We were liable to 
be attackeded any time, but I thought 
.this way: if Mr. F. and the children have 
to be out, and if they’re murdered, I’d 
rather be. When he was plowing in the 
field, he’d have a gun at each end of the 
row and a revolver round him. 

“One of my neighbors was working on 
his ditch in the mesquite brush two or 
three hundred rods from his house, and 
they got so near him they shot through 
his hat and got a lock of his hair—evi- 
dently after His horses. 

‘*We’d stay at home till we just got 
worn out—you know how people get,” 
she said. When they couldn’t endure it 
any longer they would go visiting. 

_ “Our nearest neighbor was four miles 
away. ‘They’d come over and spend the 
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day with us, and in two or. three weeks 
we’d go over and spend the day with 
them. Whenever we went, we went heav- 
ily armed.’’ Sympathized with, she said, 
‘“‘ T was very nervy when I first come here. 
I couldn’t stand it any more. 

‘We got all our supplies from Silver 
City—sixty miles away. My husband 
would make three trips a year, and usually 
in the fall I would go with him and lay in 
the winter supply of clothing. . . . We’d 
get quite brave. We wouldn’t hear of 
any killing for a time—then, after we’d 
been out, perhaps we’d hear of some- 
body killed.” 

When everything had been quiet for 
some time, one of the neighbors’ wives 
proposed that they should take their chil- 
dren and the older boys and go to Drip- 
ping Spring, a favorite spot, with fresh 
vegetation and dripping water. They 
would go Saturday and do some fishing, 
and stay overnight, and Sunday the hus- 
bands would come and “have a good 
mess of fish and a nice fish fry and picnic.” 
All went well till Saturday evening, when, 
as they sat talking, all of a sudden a 
boulder came down from overhead almost 
on them. 

‘“*T thought, ‘ Now, that’s Indians. . . . 
In the morning they'll swoep down and 
kill us all.’ Mrs. H. would take the 
fear away from me—she’d say she hadn’t 
heard of anybody being killed in months. 
‘They’re not Indians—we’re all right.’ ” 
But Mrs. F. was not convinced, and pro- 
tested that she wanted to go to bed. 

* Well, you coward !”’ her neighbor ex- 
claimed. ‘I never seen anybody so cow- 
ardly as you are. Going to bed ain’t going 
to help you.” But the frightened woman 
said that if she was in bed, she’d be cov- 
ered up, anyway. So the women got into 
the wagons with the little children to sleep 
and put the big boys down outside. 

“In the morning, getting this little scare 
in the evening, I thought to myself the 
Indians had located us and the first one 
that raised up would be murdered first. 
I wouldn’t raise up first. I didn’t want 
to be the frst one killed!” Nothing hap- 
pened, however, when the boys got up 
and went fishing. 

“Then I thought it was all my imagina- 
tion—that we were all safe. 

“ My husband and several of the cow- 
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boys came to take dinner with us, and we 
had a good mess of fish and some birds 
and a good time. 

“We got home all right, but it wasn’t 
but a few days after that we heard that 
the Indians were out on the war-path 
again, and the last of the week they went 
up to that very spring !” Moccasin tracks 
and ashes from the cooking were seen 
where the defenseless women and children 
had been the week before. Able tolaugh 
over it now, the old woman exclaiined : 

‘* Wouldn’t they have had a picnic! It 
would have been a picnic for them instead 
of us. But,” she added soberly, “‘ when 
one is tired out with the same old scene 
over and over, they’ll take desperate 
chances sometimes. I know we did.” 

As the old woman finished her story, 
a small boy who had been listening stopped 
munching his cake. 

*“ Ain’t there no Indians now?” he 
asked. 

“There aren’t any on the war-path,” 
she told him, and then told how during 
one of the raids a woman who knew the 
Apaches were out insisted on accompany- 
ing her husband on a journey, against the 
neighbors’ advice. 

‘If my husband has to be murdered, I 
might as well be killed, too !” she had said, 
and together they went to their death. 

“Geronimo did an awful lot of bad 
things for this country,” the old frontiers- 
woman exclaimed, full of horror, and then 
went on to tell of her husband’s narrow 
escapes during Geronimo’s last raid. 
Between seasons, when there were dull 
times on the ranch, the ranchman would 
do some freighting, and one winter he 
had been gone two or three weeks, haul- 
ing lumber. 

“T was looking for him Christmas 
eve,” his wife said. ‘‘ The day before he 
left for home he met a man he knew 
starting over the same road, and told him, 
if he’d wait, they’d-go together. But the 
man said he had mail and Christmas 
presents to take, and he must go. 

‘** And it wasn’t more than two miles dis- 
tance that the Indians ran on to him and 
killed him! They drug him perhaps two 
hundred yards down a little wash, . . . and 
turned his hat over his mail.” When her 
husband came along the road the next 
day, on a little rise he’saw two Indians. 
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After watching him a while, they “ bent 
over and ran down a gulch, as if to head 
him off.” 

‘“T only hit the ground in high places,” 
the frontiersman told his wife afterward. 
But though he escaped, after he had gone 
along two brothers were shot and one 
killed by Geronimo’s Dand. 

Asked the cause of these raids, the 
woman told the old story—a common- 
place now—of wrong and injustice done 
the Indians. “ But,” she concluded, “ they 
ought not to take revenge on the poor 
women and children.” 

During these days of terror the wife 
of the frontiersman was on the ranch 
alone with her three children, with only 
an old man to come in once in a while to 
see if they were all right. Wasn’t she 
afraid ? 

“’Fraid? I should say I was—I was 
scared of my life. Oh, I had some ter- 
rible experiences in that day! I used to 
have the strongest nerves, but they’re 
some shattered now.” 

Then she came to the worst part of 
her story, for, after all she and her hus- 
band had been through in the -frontier 
days trying to develop their ranch, they 
had been driven off from it by a rich cat- 
tle company. 

“*T try not to study over it,” the poor 
old woman said, but then broke out 
bitterly: “To think that we braved all 
those dangers trying to build up with the 
country, . . . and that this wealthy com- 
pany should come and deprive us of our 
rights !’”” 

The story was a familiar one. The 
desert land taken up had been irrigated 
by ditches that, as she said, “we made 
with hard labor when we were afraid 
every day we’d be murdered by the 
Indians,” and the land made into “as 
lovely an alfalfa farm as you could lay 
your eyes on.” One thousand dollars’ 
worth of alfalfa was sold off from it a year, 
besides vegetables, grain, and pigs. Then 
the frontiersman died, and the rich cattle 
company came in, and, wanting the land 
and the river front for their stock, went to 
work to drive the settlers out, for other 
people had now come into the valley and 
made nice homes, and there was a post- 
office, store, school, and church. 

“It was the worst thing that had ever 
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befallen the river people !”’ the old woman 
exclaimed. 

The company hired men to take up the 
land, ‘“ paid them wages till they could 
make final proof on the land.” To get 
what was already taken up the company 
complained that the people’s irrigation 
ditches crossed their land, and that their 
cattle mired in the ditches and got 
drowned, while the fact, as the old woman 
stated, was that in seasons of drought the 
cattle got so weak that, when they finally 
got to water, they drank so much they 
couldn’t get up, and died there. ‘Their 
bones were often found among the ditches, 
but she said she never saw a cow that had 
been mired. 

She offered to compromise, however, 
to “ pay for every hoof that was mired,” 
to fence the ditches and make bridges 
across them. But that was not what was 
wanted. Lawsuits did no good. The 
company was rich, and judge and referee 
decided against the poor ranchers. One 
of the members of the company boasted 
that lawsuits would soon use up what 
little money the grangers had saved up, 
and though ‘‘ some of the people would 
drag on for a while, eventually they’d all 
starve out, and that would end matters.” 

When the water was taken away from 
the ranchers, they could do nothing. 

“It’s droughty in this country—won’t 
nothing grow without irrigation,” the old 
woman said. Then, overcome by her 
memories, she exclaimed: ‘“ It was just an 
awful detriment to me to lose my farm. 
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I had as lovely an alfalfa farm as you 
could lay your eyes on—and now I can’t 
get water on it!” 

‘*T have one single son,” the lonely old 
woman went on, “‘ and he’d be with me 
to-day if he hadn’t had to go away to get 
employment.”’ Then, as she dwelt on the 
injustice of it all, she said: ‘‘ Many and 
many poor cows made a living off from 
them ditches ; there was always vegetation 
along the edges. . . . But the cattle com- 
pany blew up the dams with dynamite, 
and the year after there was a terrible 
drought and they lost thousands of cattle. 
. . » Now all the country has to suffer by 
having to send away for vegetables that 
could have been raised there. 

** One widow lady with five children had 
her water taken away the year her hus- - 
band died. She had only the farm to sup- 
port -them, and the first year she and her 
children drew water in barrels a mile to 
irrigate the farm. She stayed three years 
—liked to have perished—did not have 
the necessities of life—and finally left.” 
Where there was a settlement of ranches, 
a store, school, and church, there were 
now two families left in the valley ! 

In this way history repeats itself ; the 
treatment that has been applied to Indians 
for long generations—treatment that has 
caused the murderous outbreaks that 
have been condemned without a hearing — 
has been applied to the weak ones of our 
own race. It is the old story—the op- 
pression of the weak by the self-seeking, 
unscrupulous strong. 
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We are at a far remove from the cold 
classicism of French painting as it existed 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


At that time the 
primarily engage 
rowed from Greek and Roman mythology 
or in depicting historical events. Now, a 
hundred years later, we have a deluge of 
realism—a depicting of the life of to-day. 
Painters of all schools, but especially French 
painters, are turning out compositions tumul- 
tuous with present-day movement. This is 
an epoch of bright tones and luminous brill- 
iance, particularly as applied to the painting 
of figures and landscapes in the open air. For 
want of a better title, we call this movement 
Imvressionism and its painters Impression- 


ainters of France seemed 


in rendering scenes bor: 


ists. The movement, so far as France is 
concerned, is well set forth in the just-pub- 
lished English translation of M. Théodore 
Duret’s “ Manet.” Manet, the leader of the 
Impressionists, had a long conflict with the 
followers of the traditions of a century ago. 
He won when critics and observers began to 
appreciate that his individual vision was 
giving, to the world a new depiction of real 
ife. This was first of all evident in France, 
then in other Continental countries and in 
America. In 1886 M. Durand-Ruel organ- 
ized an exhibition of Impressionist pictures 
in New York City, following it with another 
a year later. England, however, as M. 
Duret says, has remained the country where 
the painting of the Impressionists has been 
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least appreciated. Manet had important 
followers, in particular Monet. There were 
others—Pizzaro, Sisley, Renoir, Cezanne, 
Guillaumin, and Berthe Morisot. The years 
during which these artists were working out 
their problems and winning popular sup- 
port are well chronicled by M. Duret. With 
a Frenchman’s characteristic discrimination 
and vividness of language he passes from 
one to another of the Impressionists, ex- 
plaining the individual work of each. The 
volume’s value is doubled by its illustration, 
consisting of etchings, wood engravings, and 
reproductions in half-tone. (The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $3.75.) 


Professor Bawden’s “ Principles of Prag- 
matism ” is, for those who are at all disposed 
to philosophize, a decidedly interesting book. 
Derived from the Greek word for “deed,” 
pragmatism is a philosophy based on action 
and its experienced consequences. As such 
it is a protest against speculative philosophy 
which commends itself to the practical tem- 
per of our time. There are, however, the 
various types of it, which Professor Bawden 
specifies, and its principles, as he states 
them, differ serestinahs. Professor James 
has divided thinkers into two classes, the 
“ tough-minded ” and the “ tender-minded,” 
the former inclined to the naturalistic, 
the latter to the idealistic, view of the 
world. To the former class Professor Baw- 
den belongs. How that view “works,” as 
pragmatists would say, appears from the 
conception of man which it yields him. 
“ The individual represents a node or nisus 
of energies ina dynamic system ;” the same 
is true of Niagara, or of an insect. “It 
would be just as significant to say, ‘It 
thinks,’ or ‘ Thinking is going on,’ as to say, 
‘I think.’” “ The individual is merely an 
aggregate of reactions to stimulus, .. . the 
persistence of a function, of a form or mode 
of behavior ”—a definition that applies also 
to an acid, an alkali, and an ape. “ What 
we call the spiritual is the use to which the 
material is put ”’—simply a less “overt” use. 
For a spiritual user of the material there 
appears no place in this type of pragmatism. 
Matter seems to do it all: “ Matter is not 
its full reality as matter except when it is 
thinking.” The ultimate reality appears to 
be the subtle, imponderable cosmic energies 
revealed by intra-atomic physics, “whose 
forces drift unhindered through the opaque 
objects of our visible world.” Drzft—in- 
deed! Thus, though the words “ personal” 
and “personality” are retained, they are 
made practically synonymous with an imper- 
sonal “7¢.” (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $1.50.) 


The ten years since Ruskin’s death should 
only emphasize the welcome to Ada Ear- 
land’s “ Ruskin and His Circle.” The “ cir- 
cle” included such interesting persons as 
Turner, Carlyle, William Morris, the Brown- 
ings, the Rossettis, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Coventry Patmore, Burne-Jones, Dr. John 
Brown, Charles Eliot Norton, Mary Russell 
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Mitford, and Kate Greenaway. These per- 
sons directly influenced Ruskin’s life. In 
large measure the book thus recounts the 
influence of environment on the develop- 
ment of genius. Ruskin, it is said, was the 
victim of circumstances. If so, readers may 
find something in this book to explain the 
hitherto inexplicable—the limitations and 
contradictions in his writings. In the first 
place, there were his parents, and Anne, his 
nurse. What greater contradictions and 
limitations of a little boy’s normal life than 
these three persons! And yet, with a strange 
perversity, what persons are more patheti- 
cally appealing! Our author draws their 
portraits with genuine artistry. She draws 
the portraits of his friends less vividly, it 
seems to us, but none the less meaningly. 
If certain readers find cause for criticism in 
any of her descriptions, one could reply that 
any volume on Ruskin were likely to be 
unsatisfactory, either to the fastidious or to 
the violently prejudiced. Fortunately, most 
readers are neither. They will doubtless 
find much entertainment, suggestion, and in- 
struction in the very high-class and com- 
mendable gossip afforded by this volume. 
Indeed, such gossip becomes biography. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 


In the little volume entitled “ The Wisdom 
of the Apocrypha,” edited by L. Cranmer- 
Byng and Dr. S. A. Kapadea, two books, 
extracts from which are preserved in the 
Church Lectionary—the Wisdom of Solomon 
and Ecclesiasticus—are included almost 
entire. The critical studies which have 
lessened the value of some portions of the 
Hebrew literature of the Jewish Church have 
enhanced the importance of some of its 
Greek literature, now set off into the collec- 
tion known as the Apocrypha. The two 
books contained in the present volume pre- 
sent a philosophy of life in the main uplift- 
ing. The kernel of it is that wisdom calls 
for duty ; dutv necessitates discipline : attend 
to itnow. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
60c.) 


“ Mysticism in Heathendom ard Christen- 
dom,” by Dr. Lehman, of the Theological 
Faculty in Berlin, takes a wide and thought- 
ful survey of its field in ancient and sedieen 
times, but rather strangely finds an “ essen- 
tial difference ” between mysticism and Chris- 
tianity: “ God will not that his faithful be- 
come one with him, but that they abiding in 
the fear of God retain their individuality.” 
So, we are ae was no mystic. The 
saying attributed to him in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, “ I and the Father are one,” is regarded 
as an echo of Hellenic mysticism. This be-. 
comes a needless conjecture as soon as one 
takes the words to mean unity of will rather 
than of being. Dr. Lehman, however, holds 
that mysticism may transform itself through 
growing enlightenment, and, parting with 
pathologicaland irrational traits, may become 
sane and practical. Hence he admits large 


room and reason for what is mystical but 
distinct from mysticism, which to him is 
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tainted with evil, “like wine which invig- 
orates, but also excites and degrades.” This 
goes beyond the mark. True enough of 
some mysticism, it is not true of all. Relig- 
ion is inevitably mystical, as St. Paul shows 
in describing it to Athenian philosophers as 
a feeling after God, if haply it may find him. 
The fact which needs the descriptive adjec- 
tive needs also the descriptive noun. (Luzac 
& Co., London, England. 5 shillings, net.) 


Mr. Robert E. Speer’s latest book, 
“ Christianity and the Nations,” is of real 
importance. It comprises his lectures last 
winter at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, on the Duff Sendatios-t memorial 
of Alexander Duff, the Church of Scotland’s 
first missionary to India, 1829-1878. It is 
notable for the practical sagacity with which 
it treats a wide variety of problems involved 
in the pursuit of the modern missionary 
ideal, the making of Christian nations—prob- 
lems religious and educational, moral and 
economic, racial and social, political and 
national. Sympathetic in its contact with 
every type of life and religion in the non- 
Christian world, it is statesmanlike in its 
constructive spirit. Corrective of current 
fallacies and misconceptions, it is illuminat- 
ing in its exhibition of the moral aim and 
adaptive methods of the missionary ideal. 
It is impressive in its evidence of the reflex 
effect for Christian union at home to follow 
from the union achieved abroad under the 
exigencies of Christian missions. It pre- 
sents a convincing array of testimonies both 
from Oriental dignitaries and from high 
officials of Western governments to the 
beneficent efficiency of Christian mission- 
aries. It is a book that should be in every 
church library, a book to sway any doubting 
but candid mind. A copy of it should be 
in the Department of State at Washington. 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $2.) 


Two fresh volumes of the “ International 
Critical Commentary” meet the need of 
stv lents and readers who desire to keep up 
wich the advance of Biblical scholarship. 
The volume on the book of Genesis, by Pro- 
fessor Skinner, of Cambridge, England, 
stands for the essential soundness of the 

revalent critical estimate of it as a compos- 
ite of various older documents. Whatever 
the studies of Assyriologists may yet effect 
in giving historical value to the traditions of 
Noah and Abraham and Jacob and Joseph, 
they will not, he believes, “ succeed in dispell- 
ing the atmosphere of mythical imagination, 
of legend, of poetic idealization, which are the 
life and soul of the narratives of Genesis,” 
permeated, indeed, by the effort of the spirit 
of religion to make its legendary lore sub- 
servient to the nourishment of its conscious- 
ness of God. The volume on the books of 
Chronicles, by Professor Curtis, of Yale, with 
the collaboration of Dr. Masden, of New- 
burgh, New York, is especially welcome as 
the first in English on its subject since 1876. 
Since Professor H. P. Smith, some twenty 
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years ago, fell under the ban of the General 
Assembly for impugning the historical value 
of the Chronicles, the consensus of scholars 
has amply vindicated his teaching. Professor 
Curtis holds that their main historical value 
“consists in their reflection of the notions 
of that period,” B.c. 300. The picture which 
they give of the past is “a distorted picture 
in the interest of the later institutions of 
post-exilic Judaism.” Their religious value 
for their time Professor Curtis justly recog- 
nizes. By emphasizing the institutional 
forms of religion and by idealizing and glori- 
fying the national history they helped to 
solidify a feeble people gainst the encroach- 
ments of heathen powers, as in the agony of 
the Maccabean patriots, and so contributed 
to preserve the Jewish Church till it gave 
birth to Jesus. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $3 per vol.) 


“The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu” 
would not be fascinating to the average 
American; but then it is doubtful whether 
he was fascinating to the average French- 
man of his time. Certainly it is true that the 
mistresses whom he secured for Louis XV 
and through whom he exerted his political in- 
fluence at Court were mobbed by the French 
populace when the protection of the Court 
was withdrawn from them and that abso- 
lution was refused to the King by the High 
Bishop of Soissons until he had banished 
the mistresses from his presence. The Duc 
de Richelieu was fascinating only, or at least 
chiefly, in the singularly immoral Court of 
the Bourbon King. There are doubtless 
circles in America in which his gallantries 
would fascinate rather than disgust, but we 
venture to think that the American of the 
twentieth century would discern beneath the 
appearance of gallantry the cold-blooded 
policy which was so thinly disguised that 
the modern historian has no difficulty in 
———— how sordid that gallantry was. 

he reader of the romances of Dumas some- 
times wonders whether the French romancer 
has not exaggerated the vices of the age in 
which the scenes are laid; the reader of Mr. 
Williams’s history of the fascinating Duc de 
Richelieu will rise from the reading con- 
vinced that the corruption of that age was 
greater, not less, than the corruption which 
Dumas has portrayed. We do not see how 
the serenest optimist can read this volume 
without having his faith that all mankind are 
essentially good overthrown; nor how the 
most resolute pessimist can read it without 
the conviction that the French Revolution 
was a very necessary deluge after this undis- 

uised immorality, which is still a character- 
istic of Paris as an almost inevitable relic of 
the past, and that the’ standards of moral 
life to-day in America and in Europe are 
greatly higher than they were in the 
eighteenth century in the world’s most brill- 
iant capital. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


Professor A. L. Frothingham’s “ Roman 
Cities of Italy and Dalmatia” should appeal 
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at once to the archeologist and to the trav- 
eler. To the archzologist the appeal is evi- 
dent when he reads its technical accounts of 
late discoveries made by our author and 
others in the Etruscan cities of Umbria and 
Tuscany, in the Roman towns farther north, 
and in those of that interesting bit of coast- 
line running southward from Triest. To the 
traveler the appeal is none the less evident 
as page after page discloses new reasons for 
visiting certain places hitherto little seen by 
tourists in proportion to certain others. The 
book, as a whole, will probably be read 
chiefly for its illumination concerning Dal- 
matia. Mr. Hamilton Jackson and others 
have already described this region, but Pro- 
fessor Frothingham’s description, though it 
might have been more vivid, has a peculiar 
note of authority not found in other books. 
With the improved communications, both of 
water and land, largely due to the Austrian 
Government’s foresight and energy, Dal- 
matia should now receive its proper quota 
of the traveling public. Only there, indeed, 
may one quite comprehend how vast was 
the Roman civilization under Diocletian. 
The impression gained by nearly’ every 
school-boy is that after the Augustan Age 
Rome’s decline was everywhere to be seen. 
The ruins, now attesting the extent and 
power of the Empire from Trajan to Dio- 
cletian, have done something to correct 
this, and the impression will still more 
corrected by a reading of Professor Froth- 
ingham’s book. From it we learn more 
graphically than is possible from the ordi- 
nary history how Rome arose and how such 
a region as Dalmatia helped Rome. Pro- 
fessor Frothingham’s “ Roman Cities,” there- 
fore, like Signor Ferrero’s recent volumes, 
is a work of historical reconstruction. The 
reader will not escape the chief teachings of 
this book any more than he has escaped 
them in the Ferrero volumes. Such writers 
as Ferrero and Frothingham are fortunate 
in interesting audiences far wider than those 
found at the Universities of Turin and 
Princeton. Through work of such men his- 
tory becomes popularized, and archeology 
is a chief agent in that movement. No 
longer is history a mere record of dates and 
events; it is a record of great movements. 
Indeed one of these movements—the Conflict 
of Special Interests and Public Welfare—is 
now seen to have been primarily responsible 
for the downfall, not only of the vast Roman 
Empire, but also of the old Greek and the 
more modern Italian city-states. (Sturgis & 
Walton, New York. $1.75.) 


Tolstoy has sifted human emotions keenly 
and truly. But another Northern writer also 
sifts them very keenly and truly, yet without 
Tolstoy’s overdoing, self-consciousness, sug- 
gestion of limelight, and at times semi- 
hysteria. The other Northern writer is 
Selma Lagerléf, the author of those admi- 
rable tales “ From a Swedish Homestead.” 
The latest evidence of her story-telling ability 


is now at hand under the title “ A Girl from 
the Marsh Croft.” To those who long for 
highly spiced literary pabulum this k 
may seem commonplace, for it has little of 
the staccato touch dear to the heart of cer- 
tain readers. The material in this volume 
unfolds with no jerks, but as genuinely, 
serenely, and inevitably as the coming day. 
The book evinces the quality gratefully evi- 
dent in the Swedish author’s earlier volumes, 
namely, the “touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.” Selma Lagerléf’s 
books bring humankind close, so close indeed 
that, if one might createa word, they “ unlone- 
lify” life. Thus the Stockholm Academy, 
charged with the gift of the Nobel Prize for 
literature, in awarding its last year’s prize to 
Selma Lagerléf, marked a woman of notable 
worth. She is a fine — of literary 

ersonality, as shown not only in her own 
Fife but in the character and inspiration of 
her novels. In reading them we are not 
conscious of the feeling that here is a 
woman’s work and not a man’s. As the 
masculine and feminine temperaments run 
along different lines, a wise woman like 
Selma Lagerléf does not hesitate strongly to 
emphasize this difference, so that, under the 
form of stories and novels, she has produced 
characters, especially women characters, per- 
haps hardly rivaled in this latter day save by 
the characters of another woman novelist, 
Grazia Deledda. Itisa farcry from Sweden 
to Sardinia; but when the Nobel Prize 
Committee wishes again to distingtish a 
woman writer, the Italian novelist might well 
be the Swede’s successor. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Though not altogether attractive in style, 
Julia de Wolf Addison has written an inter- 
esting handbook describing the collections 
in “ The Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” For 
the sake of the practical man, however, we 
could wish that the book were somewhat 
smaller. It is all very well to know what 
certain critics think of certain art objects, 
and this book seems padded with t eir 
opinions. But most independent sightseers 
like to make up their own minds. Then 
again, for the sake of the casual visitor and 
reader, the book could have been made 
smaller by eliminating much of the author’s 
information (though we might be sorry to 
part with it) concerning certain little-known 
objects. Perhaps most people think that 
they understand about an Egyptian amulet 
or a Japanese print. The information here 
conveyed may convince many of them, how- 
ever, to their profit, that they do not. Asa 
practical handbook, then, the volume could. 
have been condensed. But as a compendium 
of knowledge it is a timely publication. 
First, it gives necessary: information to vis- 
itors to the Boston Museum; second, it sug- 
gests‘other avenues of information; third, 
in visits to other galleries it should also be 
valuable as a reference book. (L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston.) 














LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


COLONIES OR STATES? 
[See editorial comment on another pagé.] 


Is there any teaching that history thrusts 
upon us with more force than the fact th.t 
if a nation would attain its greatest strength 
all of the people under its control must be 
allowed equal rights? It has been the his- 
tory of every nation from early times to the 

resent day that whenever such rights have 
een withheld there has been strife, open or 
suppressed, either of which has weakened 


the power of the dominant country. So in-. 


variably has this proved true that we find the 


colonial nations of to-day exercising domin- - 
ion over their territories either sheer 
strength, as is the case of the United States 


in the Philippines and England in Egypt, or 
by a loose control under which practical in- 
dependence has been granted to avert open 
revolution, as is the case of England in 
Canada and Australia. 

It is manifest to every thinking person 
that it is to the advantage of the nation to 
have the full support of all the people under 
its dominion when all can be expected to 
aid in the, maintenance of its welfare and 
respond with patriotic fervor in time of 
trouble. It appears to the writer to be a 
political axiom that to establish accord 
throughout a nation equal rights must’ be 
co-extensive with the limits of the nation; 
an axiom which should be ever in mind in 
determining the kind of government to be ulti- 
- mately extended to our colonial possessions. 

Remarkable as the statement may appear 
at first blush, the fact is that the United 
States was the greatest colonizing power of 
the nineteenth century. With an original 
area of 800,000 square miles and a pepe 
of about 4,000,000, it had expanded at the 
end of the last century to an area of 3,600,000 
square miles and a eae of 74,000,000. 
Yet such was the colonial policy pursued 
during this period that at its end we find the 
whole area with its vast population a homo- 
geneous nation and the sae | colonized 
portions exercising identical rights with the 
original States. No one doubts for an in- 
stant the wisdom of this course, and no one 
would advise that we deviate from the policy 
of admitting our newly acquired territory 
into ultimate Statehood were it settled or 
being settled by Americans. The sole ques- 
tion then is, Does the fact that the inhab- 
itants of the island possessions are of a dif- 
ferent race and language warrant a change 
in our long-established colonial policy ? 

No one, of course, should urge the admit- 
tance of these colonies as States until they 
shall have become fitted for self-government 
and probably one of the qualifications should 
be the use of the English language as the 
predominant language, for undoubtedly a 
difference in language is one of the chief 
causes of misunderstanding. Already the 
vigorous educational system which has been 
inaugurated in these lands has done much to 
firmly establish the use of the English lan- 


age, and without a doubt by the time the 
islands are otherwise qualified for self-gov- 
ernment its use will have become general. 

But even though the — language 
does not entirely displace the Spanish or 
native tongue, it seems to the writer that the 
policy of The Outlook, that we should hold 
the island possessions as England holds 
Canada, is entirel wrong.. Having in mind 
at all times that the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii should not be admitted as States 
until fitted for self-government, then why 
should not they be represented in Congress. 
and why should they not control their loca 
affairs as States? Would not the inhabitants 
of these lands, enjoying the advantages of 
Statehood, be as patriotic as any of the pres- 
ent States? With the record which Con- 

ress has for the number of members born 
in foreign lands, who will assert with any 
degree of effectiveness that the presence of 
representatives from these countries would 
be revolutionary or affect in any other than 
a salutary manner the welfare of the 
country ? 

The colonial problems of the Nation are 
by no means minor ones, and they should 
be solved in a manner that will remove all 
ill feeling and promote the prosperity of the 
whole Nation. This the writer firmly be- 
lieves can only be accomplished by conform- 
ing to the policy of preparing all territory 
which may come into our possession for 
ultimate Statehood—a policy that has been 
so successful for the past century and a 


quarter. Tuos. P. CADLE. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEACHING FARMING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Many of the popular articles on farmers 
and farming conditions prepared for the 
magazines are, to say the least, amusing to 
those who are on the farms or who are in 
touch with rural life. Perhaps they have 
their use and are an agency io promoting 
better conditions, however far ~heir a:thors 
may be from a real appreciation of their 
subjects. One wonders how many of these 
writers would consent to live permanent 
even in the ideal life so graphically described. 
From earliest times agriculture has been 
lauded to the skies, but the actual labor, since 
classes began to be the order, has been all 
too often an object of derision. Neverthe- 
less, there are many significant movements 
for rural betterment, and among these may 
I ary describe one that is really showing 
results 

Three years ago three different high 
schools in Minnesota, one in the northern 
part of the State, one in the southern portion, 
and one near the western border, simultane- 
ously and unknown to each other introduced 
agricultural courses. Each also rented a 
small piece of land near by for school gardens 
and experimentations. The following win- 
ter the Legislature met and made agricul- 
tural education one of the chief topics for 
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discussion. Three bills were introduced rel- 
ative to the subject. Two were drawn on 
the special school plans inaugurated in 
Georgia and in Michigan, and one looking 
toward the agriculturalizing of the existent 
high schools. Although system politicians 
fought hard to defeat the latter plan and 
promote special schools dependent upon the 
State for appropriation, the high . school 
idea embodied in the Putnam Bill succeeded, 
and a yearly subsidy of $2,500 was provided 
for ten schools. These schools were selected 
by.the High School Board ; the three having 
begun the work received the first considera- 
tion. Among the remaining seven was one 
consolidated district school. 

The schools, although organized under 
similar regulations, were allowed great lati- 
tude for experimentation, so as to make 
each most useful to its own community. 
Three special instructors were required to 
handle the three special lines of home eco- 
nomics, woodwork, and agriculture. The 
agriculturists began the following work: 

1. Classes in soils, crops, animal hus- 
bandry, etc., in the grades and high school. 
2. Winter course class for farmer boys. 

3. Extension work in adjoining rural dis- 
tricts. 

4. Organization of rural clubs and seed 
selection contests. 

5. Conduct of school gardens and small 
experimental farms during the summer 
months. 

With the town as a center, these schools 
have begun to influence the whole country- 
side within a radius of ten miles. Calls for 
information, seed testing, advice for laying 
out farms, etc., are every-day occurrences. 
At one of the schools within a few days a 
large crowd of farmers and townsmen gath- 
ered to witness an autopsy on a tubercu- 
lous cow. The agriculturist conducted the 
demonstration in such a way as to convince 
the crowd of the need for inspection and 
better care of the stock. It was a simple 
thing, as is most of the work undertaken, 
but it soon became the talk of the com- 
munity, ana will result in more good than 
can be estimated. 

The movement is most significant, and, 
next to consolidation of rural schools, which 
should be pushed in season and out of 
season, but which cannot become general for 
some years, gets closest to the people. One 
of its most splendid results is the tendency 
to break down the wall between the farmer 
and the townsman. One of these schools 
was very successful in promoting its winter 
course for farmers, having a total enrollment 
of eighty-four men for nearly three months. 
These students drove to and from their 
homes each day, taking the knowledge 
gained to the home people for evening dis- 
cussions. A special visiting day was adver- 
tised and a number of parents gathered to 
see the work. The State High School 
Inspector was also present. Noticing an 
interested Finnish farmer standing aside 
watching a cooking class, the inspector 
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edged his way jowasl him and engaged him 
in the following conversation : “Fave you 
any children here?” “Yes, there my git, _ 
pointing to one of the students in the 
cooking class. “Do you believe in this 
sort of work?” “Yes, yes, it all right.” 
“You're getting the top board off the fence 
that separates the farmer and townsman?” 
“Ves.” “You'll have -them all off before 
long, won t you?” “Yes, yes, we pull up de 
posts, too.” 

High and graded schools in agricultural 
communities should be encouraged to agri- 
culturalize their courses for the following- 
reasons: 

1. Few, if any, new buildings need to be 


‘ constructed. 


2. The old courses need vitalizing, and 
agriculture is not only valuable and interest- 
ing for all classes, but is a splendid introduc- 
tion to later science work. 

3. The high school becomes the people’s 
school, dependent upon their initiative and 
support, and is nearer to them than other 
institutions can be. 

4. The high school becomes an important 
and effective educational and social center 
for all the people of the community. 

5. It is the cheapest and reaches more 
people than any other system. 

6.. It keeps boys and girls at home at an 
impressionable age. 

7. It carries educational theory directly 
home, to be checked up by actual experience. 

8. It prevents class education, for fully 
one-half of the usual high school work should 
be common to all courses, and in moderate- 


.sized schools students can be together in this 


common work. 

9. It is the system that can be promoted 
with the least friction, the least politics, and 
will most rapidly spread and raise the general 
level of intelligence. 

Farm conditions in the great agricultural 
regions are far from ideal, and the most 
hopeful aspect consists in the growing 
realization of the actual status. The average 
high school to-day is a selective institution 
culling the best youth, who too often come to 
the central school because they are discon- 
tented with farm life, from their communi- 
ties, and directing them into salaried or 
secondary occupations. Instead of doing 
this, these same schools can be made very 
different institutions, redirecting a whole 
countryside and becoming fundamental fac- 
tors in solving some of the great problems 
facing our people. a 


THE WRONG MAN 


An editorial note, on page 273 of The 
Outlook for June 18, upon the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Herman N. Barnum at peered tes 
Turkey, gave particulars of his nativit 
education which are true, not of him, but of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Barnum, now resi- 
dent at Constantinople, in his seventy-third 
year. The late Dr. Barnum was a native 
of Auburn, New York, and a graduate of 
Amherst and Andover.—THE EDITORS. 





